

THE FINEST TDYS ON EARTH ! 


Of all foys ever devised, surely these 
are the finest, most completely fasci- 
nating! With their thrilling, realistic 
performance on playtime construction 
jobs, they keep youngsters spellbound 
for hours at a time — give them fun 
beyond their happiest dreams, while 


turning thoughts and energies toward 
constructive purpose. 

Certainly, these Model masterpieces 
are more costly than ordinary toys, but 
a youngster's playtime hours are pre- 
cious, too — well worth a parent's Invest- 
ment in the finest toys on earth! 




Model Toys are authorized 
working models of real ma- 
chines, superbly constructed 
of heavy-gauge steel to out- 
last other toys 3 to J. 


INC.. ROSSMOYNE 8. OHjjo 


FOR FREE CATALOG WRITE TO THE CHAS. WM. DOEPKE MFG. CO. 
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M any of our readers have written us 
letters about the editorial content of 

SI, usually telling us what they like, and 

once in a while not at all reluctant to let us 
know when they think we’ve missed one. 
You’ve seen a lot of these in The 19th Hole. 

Another side of the magazine which 
our readers often mention is the advertis- 
ing. And in this connection I thought you 
might be interested in a somewhat unusu- 
al experience which happened to me. 

Recently on a train to Syracuse, I had 
tossed a copy of SI on the seat and gone to 
- - the diner. Upon my return, with the sur- 
prise that always comes when you over- 
hear a conversation about yourself, I heard 
two men talking in the corridor. Said one: 

“I wonder if this fellow would mind if 
we looked at his copy of Sports Illus- 
■“trated. I think we've got another one of 
our ads in the new issue.” 

They turned out to be salesmen for the 
Pedwin Division of the Brown Shoe Com- 
pany of St. Louis, and they wanted me to 
know in no uncertain terms that SI, as far . . 
as they were concerned, was tl^^reate.^^^ 
thing to hit the men’s shoe^usmfe^j^n 
years. They were having a ^hner .sea.son, 
response from bjPi retailers and 
q^sumers'l&.i,.their SI cflffor ads than the. 
^^jPedwin Line ha3’'''85:jSK^ad from any ad- ' 
^vertising before. 

^ Back in New York the next day, STs Ad- 
vertising Director, Bill Holman, brought 
me an enthusiastic letter just received 
from Mr. 0. W. Heath, account executive 


with the Leo Burnett Company, the ad- 
vertising agency which handles the Pedwin 
account. With it was a copy of an ad they-- 
were running in Footwear News, which 
read in part : 

If you want proof of the selling power of 
the new Pedwin promotions in Sports Illus- 
trated, talk to Ed Murray, Stone Shoe 
Stores, Cleveland. “Our five stores had one 
of the biggest months in history when we 
tied in with Pedwin’s first back-cover ad in 
Sports Illustrated .. .we had to re-order 
three times. Young men from tow. 

just about cleaned me out.” ' ' 

Needless to say, all this h^d a musical 
ring. And I’m glad to say timt their story 
is related to others which haj^e come to my 
attention — from travel cor^anies, manu- 
facturers of cars, of golf cabs, of women’s 
and men’s clothing, and^any other ad-' 
vertisers reporting sales directly traceable 
to their^jds in SI. But^his was the first 
tim§,t|’’d haHLone hit out of the blue. 
,^:i?hfortunaAly, in ^e haste of getting 
^6’ff the train, tneverwid get the name of. 
the two Pedwm sal«men. I hope that if 
they read this, iheywill accept my thanks 
for making my ^rrijal in Syracuse a pleas- 
ant one. And msi^ thanks, too, to all the 
readers who, as me result of their zestful 
shopping among the ads in SI, are now go- 
ing to football games, going to the club or 
to the bowling alley, going out hiking on 
these brisk fall afternoons, and in general, 
enjoying themselves in their new Pedwin 
shoes. 


I 
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UNDER 21 

HOW TO BE 
A CHEERLEADER 


It takes more than natural poise and acrobatic skill 
to win that important job and get the rooters going 


Bridgeport, Conn. 

I T may be a little more difficult for 
a girl to become a Hollywood star- 
let than to become head cheerleader 
at her high school’s football games, but 
not much more. The amazing grace, 
precision and agile poise of the young 
gridiron acrobats who rouse the crowds 
with the fight-team-fight yells is really 
something to behold. And their ballet 
perfection is as roundabout to arrive 
at as a diploma. 

Take the case of Laura Paul, head 
cheerleader at Warren Harding High 
School in Bridgeport, Conn. Laura has 
11 other girls working under her. When 
they dash out on the field of Hedges 
Memorial Stadium, they are some- 
times facing close to 15,000 people — 
not far behind Madison Square Gar- 
den. If you have that many people 
watching you lead 11 other body twirl- 
ers, you have to combine some fairly 
special qualities to handle the job. 
Laura, just turned 17 in September, 
manages to do it. 

“PRELIIVIINARY MOTIONS” 

Her saga starts back in April of ’52, 
a time of year at Harding when sopho- 
more girls become eligible for a crack 
at one of the four cheerleading jobs 
that will be open the following fall. On 
her big day, Laura wandered into the 
school gym with about 150 other hope- 
fuls. She listened and watched as vet- 
erans of the past year went through 
their pep-rousing gyrations, with lec- 
tures. Laura knew that in these “pre- 
liminary motions” she could avoid be- 
ing dropped out mainly through agility 
and coordination. 

In groups of fives the girls went 
through the basic motions of jumping 
and arm-waving. About half were 
screened out quickly. Laura was among 
the 75 left to face the semifinals. 

When this next now-or-never after- 
noon came along, the girls were given 
an entirely new set of motions so that 
nobody could practice up. Only nat- 
ural coordination, not rehearsed per- 
fection, could get you through. When 
it was all over, a dozen eager leapers 


were still in the run- 
ning, including Laura. 

Here the struggle for 
survival started. 

First of all, the doz- 
en names were sent to 
the school nurse, who 
gave them a health 
check. Next, remain- 
ing names were sent 
to the principal’s of- 
fice for a scholastic 
okay. Thereupon, 
they were sent to ev- 
ery teacher Laura had 
ever had at Harding. 

The last big test was in the form of 
personal interviews with her physical 
education teacher, Mrs. Elinor Clancy, 
and Frank .J. McKee, the principal. 
Finally, on the basis of personality and 
poise, four girls were tapped. It was all 
as simple as that. 

Well— not quite. Laura and the oth- 
ers had to spend three nights a week 
all through August practicing, under 
guidance. “The hardest part at first,” 
she says, “was to make your arms and 


... for an opponent to score cgalit?! 
the Arizona Wildcats in their home 
games at Tucson. The penalty is more 
than mere yardage. The offending 
team can be fined S.300 or locked up 
in the city jail for three months. 


LIKE BALLET DANCERS, Laufa and her squad fling 
arms and legs in practice session. It takes weeks of rigorous 
drilling to perfect such seemingly carefree antics. 


legs go in different directions at the 
same time.” 

The girls have to buy their own 
uniforms, which cost them $35. The 
girls like it this way. Laura manages 
to do part-time work on the notions 
counter at Woolworth’s and makes 
out pretty well on clothes and banana- 
split money. 

A TREASURED KEEPSAKE 

Laura, who is five foot six and 110 
pounds, got to be this year’s head 
cheerleader because the other girls 
elected her to the post at the season’s 
end in ’53. One of her treasured keep- 
sakes is a telegram she received just 
before this year’s opening game. It was 
sent by last year’s leader, Dot Boro- 
way, and said: “Lots of luck to you 
and best wishes to the squad.” 

As leader, the only thing that makes 
her nervous is the pep assemblies held 
in the Harding auditorium on Fridays. 
It’s being on the stage, making the 
speeches she has to, that gets her 
slightly rattled. But according to Mrs. 
Clancy, she’s one of the greatest 
speechmakers who ever came along, 
in her field. Before a recent Friday 
night game with Stratford High, this 
was Laura’s message to the mob: 

“We’re going to win tonight, so 
there’s no sense talking about it. 
Let’s give the team a cheer and be done 
with it.” 

—Duane Decker 
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praise as a host! 



Kentucky Bred 
before 
your guests! 



your good taste! 




ACROSS IE BOARD 


• Fits Your Taste! Kentucky Bred is a Bourbon 

man's Bourbon — hearty, mellow, very smooth 
— Bourbon at its best! 

• Fits Your Purse! A strictly top-quality 

Bourbon, Kentucky Bred comes to you at a 
down-to-earth price. Try it once — and it will 
become your favorite ! 


PARK & TILFORD 

Kentucky 

Bred 

Straiiht Kentucky Bourbon 


01054 I’ark /e Tlirord Dl^tlUcn Corp. 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORPORATION, LOUISVILLE, KY. • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 90 PROOF 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF MAJOR FOOTBALL CONFERENCES/ 




MINNESOTA 


DAKOTA 


'^ow'ng' 


NEBRASKA 




J^lgONA" 


Oklahoma' 


TEXAS 


AlA»A***'N 


'lOM'S'ANA'j 


/mississiep 


THE CONFERENCES 


fVO»)0A ’ 


• PocHic Coast Conf. 

-Skyline Conference 
-Intereoll. Afhl. Conf. (Big 7l 
-Missouri Volley Conf. 
-Western Conf, (Big 101 
-Detroit U. (Mo. Volley Conf.) 


•Ivy Leoguc 

-Yankee Conf. ^ 

-Atlantic Coast Conference 
-Southern Conference 
-Southeastern Conf. 
•Southwest Conf. 


U.S. FOOTBALL: 
IN MAPS AND 
DIAGRAMS 


AT the height of the football season, 
a Monday morning quarterback’s 
map of the U.S. (abore) looks like 
nothing so much as a general’s battle 
plan. From one end of the country to 
the other, the weekly battles are organ- 
ized like the encounters of battalions, 
regiments and divisions in a system as 
complex as it is often confusing to the 
eager football layman. And behind 
them stand the colleges, large and 
small, from whose ranks of men and 
women come the teams, the cheerlead- 
ers, the bands and all the pageantry 
which make football what it is. 

Here, with the aid of diagrams pre- 
pared by L. H. Billing, Sports Engi- 
neer for the Falk Corporation’s Sport 
Facts, SI presents an over-all view of 
the national football scene. The confer- 
ences are located above, and detailed 
in charts at right, which lists the col- 
leges, their enrollment and football sta- 
diums. The gridiron itself, scene of the 
weekly battles, is blueprinted on oppo- 
site page with all the precise measure- 
ments developed from 80 years of play- 


SCHOOLS 

tmo 

ninil 

.. .. 

Mile 

F.™ie 

Capicily 

PACIFIC COAST 
Pacific Coast Conf. 



CALIFORNIA, Berkeley. 




Calif 

10,25C 

5 ?.')(] 

81,490 

IDAHO. Moscow, Idaho . 

? mill 

l.OOt 

17,500 

OREGON, Eugene, Oregon 

2,581 

1,49(J 

24,500 

OREGON ST., Corvallis, 




Ore 

3,300 

1.700 

26,000 

SO. CAL.. Los Angeles, 




Calif 

12,7S0 

3,800 

105,000 

STANFORD. Stanford, 



Calif 

5.120 

2.030 

90,000 

UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif.. 

8.6/1] 

4.800 

105,000 

WASHINGTON, Seattle, 




Wash 

9,000 

4,050 

55,500 

WASH. STATE, 




Pullman. Wash 

Independents 

3,300 

1,730 

25,000 

COLLEGE OF PACIF., 




Stockton, Cal 

40C 

37C 

36,260 

SAN JOSE ST.. 




San Jose. Cal 

3.520 

3,180 

18,100 

MOUNTAIN S 
Skyline Conf. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG, 

TAT 

ES 





Provo. Utah 

3,50C 

3,00( 

12.000 

COL. A. & M.. 




Ft. Collins, Col 

2.46C 

9K 

15,000 

DENVER. Denver, Col.... 

3./00 

2,000 

27,500 

MONTANA, Missoula. 

Mont... 

1,45C 

67C 

10,000 

N. MEX.. Albuquerque, 




N.M 

2.70C 

1,80C 

14,000 

UTAH U., Salt Lake City. 

b.SSt 

3,1U 

30,000 

UTAH STATE, Logan, Utah 

2,03t 

l,3f>t 

10,000 

WYOMING. Laramie, Wyo 

1,700 

/OO 

20,000 

( 3 ) MISSOURI VALLE 

Y 



Intercoll. Ath. Conf. (Big 7) 

COLORADO, Boulder, Col. 4,500 
IOWA STATE. Ames, la.. 5,500 
KANSAS, Lawrence, Kan. 4,700 
KANSAS ST„ Manhattan, 


Kan.. 


3,000 


2.000 


30.000 

20.000 
38,000 


SCHOOLS 

Enio 

ment 


Male 

Female 

Capeciiy 

MISSOURI. Columbia, Mo 

5.480 

1 88(1 

40,000 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Neb 

4,/bL 

1,93{] 

39,000 

OKLAHOMA, Norman, 

Okia 

5,800 

3,200 

55,000 

Missouri Valley 

DETROIT, Detroit. Mich.. 

:onf. 

5,970 

1 670 

25,000 

HOUSTON, Houston, Tex. 

10.000 

3,500 

70,000 

OKLA. A.&M., 

Stillwater. Okla 

6 880 

2,150 

40,000 

TULSA. Tulsa, Okla 

2,8(K1 

1,600 

25^0 

WICHITA, Wichita, Kan... 

2.3/0 

950 

15,500 

(T) MIDDLEWES 
Western Conf. (1 

• 

iglO 



ILLINOIS, Champaign, III. 

11,660 

3,820 

71,120 

INDIANA, Bloomin^on, 
Ind 

7.500 

4,130 

33,790 

IOWA. Iowa City, la,., 

5 , 301 : 

2,400 

53,000 

MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 

10,900 

5.220 

97,240 

MICH. ST., E. Lansing, 
Mich 

9,420 

4,670 

50,700 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis 

13,461 

5,620 

66,500 

NORTHWESTERN, 
Evanston, III 

5,200 

2,760 

54,000 

OHIO STATE, 

Columbus, Ohio 

13,580 

5,110 

78,680 

PURDUE, Lafayette, Ind. . 

8,b(X 

2,000 

52,000 

WISCONSIN, Madison, 
Wis 

9,200 

3,300 

51,000 

Mid-American C 

BOWLING GREEN. 

Bowl. Gr., 0 

onf, 

1,700 

1,520 

6,500 

KENT STATE U., Kent, 0 

3,001 

2,000 

15,000 

MIAMI (Ohio), Oxford, 0 

2,951 

2,150 

14,000 

OHIOU., Athens. Ohio.... 

2,801 

1.6UI 

15,000 

TOLEDO, Toledo. Ohio.. 

4,001 

1,500 

13,200 

WESTERN MICH.. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

2,550 

1,360 

15,200 

WESTERN RESERVE, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

700 

700 

11,000 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


MODERN COLLEGIATE FOOTBALL FIELD 

Side Line >, 



THE FIELD shall be a rectangular area with dimensions, lines, inbounds shall be determined by me:isurementa from the in- 
zones, goals, flags as indicated. All lines must be marked with a side edges of the boundary markings. The area enclosed by side- 

material which is not injurious to the eyes or skin. lines and end zones is "iiibounds.” 


SCHOOLS 

Enfo 

rienl 


Mjle 

FeiMie 

CspKily 

Independents 

CINCINNATI, Cinn.. 0.. . 

4,410 

1,960 

30,000 

DETROIT (see Mo. Valley 
Conf.) 

MARQUETTE, 

Milwaukee, Wis 

5,600 

2,300 

21,500 

NOTRE DAME, 

Notre Dame. Ind 

5,400 

56,000 

WAYNE, Detroit, Mich.... 

9,50t 

5,8/( 

25.000 

(5) EAST 

Ivy League 

BROWN, Providence, R.l. 

1 940 



COLUMBIA, NewYork, N.Y. 

2 , 201 ; 



CORNELL. Ithaca, N.Y.... 

5.701 

2,000 


DARTMOUTH. Hanover, 
N.H 

2,750 


HARVARD, Cambridge, 
Mass 

4,800 



PENNSYLVANIA. Phila... 

11,800 

3,700 

78,200 

PRINCETON, Princeton, 


N. J 

2,800 


49,000 

YALE, New Haven. Conn.. 

3,990 


70,900 

Yankee Conferen 

CONNECTICUT, 

Storrs, Ct 

ce 

4,470 

2,070 

15,200 

MAINE, Orono, Me 

Z.lll 

7/1 

10,200 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, Mass 

2,283 

1,235 

8,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Durham, N.H 

1,800 

1,000 

7,250 

RHODE ISLAND, 

Kingston, R.l 

1,400 

700 

4,000 

VERMONT. Burlington, Vt. 

1,533 

911 

5,423 

Independents 

ARMY, West Point, N.Y... 

2,400 


27,000 

BOSTON COLLEGE, 
Chestnut Hill. Mass.. . . 

4 900 

2 600 

20,000 

BOSTON U.. Boston. Mass. 

4,0UU 

bM 

42,000 

COLGATE, Hamilton, N.Y, 

1 31111 


13,800 

FORDHAM, NewYork, N.Y. 

6,240 

3,120 

49.000 

HOLY CROSS, Worcester, 



NAVY. Annapolis, Md 

3,520 


22;000 

PENN ST., State Coll. Pa, 

9 50(1 

3,25L 

30,000 

PITTSBURGH. Pitts.. Pa,. 

3.790 

1,200 

60,000 


RUTGERS, NewBruns.,N.J. 
SYRACUSE, Syracuse, N.Y. 
TEMPLE U., Philadelphia, 




<5; SOUTH 
Atlantic Coast i 

CLEMSON,Clemson,S.C. 

DUKE, Durham, N.C 

MARYLAND, College Park 
N. CAROLINA ST..Raleigh 
N. CAROLINA U., 

Chapel Hill 

S. CAROLINA, Columbia. 
VIRGINIA U.. Charlottes- 
ville 

WAKE FOREST, Wake 
Forest. N, C 


Southern Conference 


3,300 


CITADEL, Charleston, S.C. 
DAVIDSON, Davidson, N.C. 
FURMAN, Greenville, S.C. 
GEO. WASH,, Wash.. D.C. 
RICHMOND, Richmond, Va. 

VMI, Lexin^on, Va 

ViRG. TECH., Black,, Va.. 
WASH. & LEE, 

Lexington, Va 

WEST VIRGINIA U., 
Morgantown, W, Va. . , , 
WILLIAM & MARY. 
Williamsburg, Va 


1,500 
790 

Southeastern Conference 

ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa, 


Ala.. 


AUBURN, Auburn. Ala.. 
FLORIDA U., Gainesville, 


GEORGIA TECH. 

Atlanta. Ga 

GEORGIA U.. Athens, Ga. 


23.000 

40.000 


40,000 

40,000 


20,500 

57.000 

45.000 

20.000 

43,970 

35.000 

30.000 
30,000 


22,300 

10,000 

18,000 

37.500 
22.000 
12.000 
12,000 

12,000 

33.000 

17.500 


32,000 

22,500 


40.000 

46.000 


KENTUCKY, Lexington, Ky. 
LOUISIANA STATE. 

Baton Rouge, La 

MISS, ST., State College, 

Miss 

MISSISSIPPI U.. Oxford, 

Miss 

TENN. U., Knoxville, Tenn, 
TULANE, New Orleans, La. 
VANDERBILT, Nashville. 
Tenn 


Independents 

FLORIDA ST., 

Tallahassee. Fla 

LOUISVILLE, L’ville, Ky. 
MEMPHIS ST„ 

Memphis, Tenn 

MIAMI (Fla,), Coral 
Gables, Fla 


@ 


7 ) SOUTHWEST 

Southwest Conference 


ARKANSAS, Fayette., Ark. 

BAYLOR. Waco, Tex 

RICE. Houston, Tex 

SO. METHODIST. 

Dallas, Tex 

TEXAS A. & M.. 

College Sta., Tex 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN, 

Fort Worth, Tex 

TEXAS U.. Austin, Tex... 


Border Conference 

3,903 
2,750 


ARIZONA. Tucson, Ariz... 
ARIZONA ST.,Tempe.Ariz. 
HARDIN-SIMMONS. 

Abilene, Tex 

NEW MEXICO A. & M., 

State College. N.M 

TEXAS TECH. Lubb., Tex. 
TEXAS WESTERN, 

El Paso, Tex 

WEST TEXAS STATE, 
Canyon, Tex 




36.000 

68.000 

35.000 

34,500 

52.000 

81.000 


15,000 

15,000 


28,900 

65,000 


27.000 

50.000 

70.000 

75.500 

42.500 

36,880 

65.500 


26,700 

14,800 


7,000 

30,000 


15.000 

7.000 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


wlfLite stag 
report; 




.Twihetherfcr north, 
or sooth. 


orA/Vest-wiiits stag 
fsrecasts this ^'light 
'warm, fully 
■washaLlet p=g 
allpo^ose 
irylanjadket-Dacioi^ 
guilt lined-fir 
ai^weathen' 


For all-purpose wear; all nylon with 
100% Dacron quilt lining by ''EARL-GLO' 
. . . feather-weight; warm as toast. 
Red, Navy, Tan, Brown, Ginger. Mint, 
Black, Charcoal, Dark Green, 22.50 


Nylon by Travis 


tCertIlied BENDIX Launderatile *Dupant's acrjUc fiber 



WHfTE STAG MF6. CO., DEPT, S • PDRTUND 9, OREGON 


Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 



JACK GILL. 16, of Laguna Beach, Calif, gazes rapily at the biggest game fi.sh he 
ever caught, a .59-pound one-ounce white sea bas.s landed off the southern tip of Catalina 
Island. Jack’s catch beat out 120 boatloads of competitors for the grand sweepslake.s 
award in the Los Angele.s Examiner and Junior Chamber of Commerce fishing derby. 
His prizes: a 22-foot cruiser and a 1954 Willys automobile. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




MARY ANN VILLEGAS of New Orleans 
took up golf, but not very seriously, when 
she was 14. Then she found that she could 
smack an iron shot like a man, began winning 
tournaments. Now 21, the pretty brunette 
has won four Louisiana State Amateur ti- 
tles in a row. Her teacher: her father, twice 
state senior champion. 



WALT DROPO, Detroit Tigers’ first base- 
man, always wanted to shoot his weight in 
deer, no moan feat for a man his size (6 ft. 
6 in., 227 pound.?). This fall he achieved 
his mark with something to spare, bring- 
ing down a 24:i-pound 10-point buck at 
Round Pond, Allagash, Maine with a per- 
fect neck shot. 




fopuhr Classic ! 


"HERE'S AN OLD RECORD THAT'S 
POPUEARWITH EVERYONE, WHITEY!" 


"YES, BLACKIE. AND 
MORE AND MORE 
PEOPLE ARE ON RECORD AS SAYING 
BLACK & WHITE IS THEIR FAVORITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY. ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!" 

BLACK & WHITE ^ 

~yieSa’M Kid. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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BANANA NOSE SHOWS ’EM HOW 


The great Eddie Arcaro rides Fisherman, a last-minute entry, to the 
first U.S. victory against European invaders in the Laurel classic 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

Laurel, Md. 

T he European invaders came by air 
—gliding down at Baltimore air- 
port. Off one plane stepped a jet black, 
temperamental colt named Landau — 
the pride of England — ready to carry 
the purple, gold and scarlet colors of 
his owner, Queen Elizabeth II. Landau 
was met by officials of the British Em- 
bassy and a fife and drum corps. The 
planes also brought racing champions 
from France and Ireland. 

Still other planes brought the invad- 
ing jockeys: Australian-born William 
Rae Johnstone, the master reinsman 
of the Continent; the Queen’s jockey, 
Willie Snaith; France's quiet, noncom- 
mittal Claude Lalanne, to ride the fine 
French filly, Banassa. And so on. 

Thanks to transatlantic aviation, 
Maryland’s Laurel Race Course was 
about to stage the third running of 
turfdom’s newest classic: the Interna- 
tional, a mile and a half on grass, 
weight for age, for $65,000 gross. 

For the two U.S. entries, there was 
no fanfare. One, a 5-year-old gelding 
named Brush Burn, was picked largely 
for his experience on grass. The other— 
the game little brown colt Fisherman 
— was in as a last-moment substitute. 
The U.S. selection committee had 
passed up Fisherman originally to 
name his season-long rival. High Gun. 
Then, two days before the race, High 
Gun wrenched himself in a workout. 
The hurry-up call for Fisherman was a 
little like the call that comes to an 
operatic understudy when Lohengrin 
turns up with laryngitis. 

“I didn’t hesitate for a moment ac- 
cepting the invitation,” said Owner C. 
V. Whitney. As soon as he had told Lau- 
rel yes, Whitney and his trainer, Syl 
Veitch, made sure of another thing : that 
George Edward Arcaro would agree to 
ride Fisherman, a stranger to grass, and 
match his skill against the best im- 

ARCARO'S PROFILE is admired by 
Joe Blow race fans as Mrs. C. V. Whit- 
ney pats Fisherman in winner’s circle. 


ported talent. “I’ll do whatever you 
tell me to,” said Eddie. 

Race day dawned cold and gray 
after a heavy rain. Syl Veitch, early 
that morning, walked the course foot 
by foot. He came up with some hunches 
and a plan. Just before Arcaro legged 
up on Fisherman for the first time in 
his life, Syl pulled him aside for instruc- 
tions: “Stay away from the inside; the 
going is heavier there from the rain. 
Keep out between 10 and 15 feet. If 
my guess is right, Landau will set the 
pace, but Banassa is the one to beat. 
Try never to be worse than second. 
Then, at the half-mile pole, go about 
your business.” 

The events of the next two minutes, 
47 4/5 seconds proved Syl Veitch to be 
the day’s master prophet. They also 
won for Banana Nose Eddie Arcaro 
further acclaim (as if he needed it) as 
a rider whose skill and judgment are 
unrivaled by any man alive. 

Landau's admirers had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the royal colors worn by 
Willie Snaith up front for the first mile. 
But for Landau, who has been under- 


going analysis and psychotherapy to 
correct his nervous unreliability (SI, 
Oct. 19), the first mile was the race. 
The last half-mile was Fisherman’s. 
Arcaro opened up a three-length lead. 
Back in last place was Rae Johnstone 
aboard the Irish filly, Northern Gleam. 
Rae gave it a try, but the only horse he 
beat was Her Majesty’s neurotic colt. 
Entering the stretch the French filly 
Bana.ssa made her move at Fisherman. 
Lalanne, gunning into the heavy-going 
inside, didn't make it. At the finish it 
was Fisherman by nearly a length — 
just where Syl Veitch wanted to see 
him: 15 feet out from the rail. ‘‘He’s as 
game a colt as I’ve ever ridden,” said a 
smiling Arcaro, whose mounts 
now won the staggering total of $17,- 
057,092 since 1932. Owner Whitney 
added: ‘‘This should boost interna- 
tional racing all over.” 

Prophet Veitch wound up the happy 
day with the year’s biggest boost for 
grass racing: ‘‘A good horse will run on 
anything. It’s probably just as well we 
didn’t train for this race.” 

coyiiinued on next page 
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HORSE RACING continu/^d from paije 11 

. . .THE INTERNATIONAL SET, JOCKEY DIVISION 


To ride the horses from England, Ire- 
land and France, which raced in the 
Laurel International last week, came 
some of Europe's finest jockeys. Willie 
Snaith, 26, looking like a pocket ver- 


sion (if possible) of Mickey Rooney, 
was on hand to ride the Queen’s Lan- 
dau. From Paris came the veteran Rae 
Johnstone, 49, the Arcaro of foreign 
turf racing, who has ridden in 10 coun- 


tries, won nearly 2,000 times. John- 
stone is called “The Crocodile” for his 
habit of coming from behind to eat up 
the opposition. But at Laurel it was 
Arcaro who gobbled up tactical honors. 



CHEERFUL SNAITH SAID RACE WAS TOO LONG FOR LANDAU 



SAID HEADY EDDIE: “ONE OF OUR RICHEST TURF RACES, ISN'T IT?" 


U.S. RACING IS HEADING FOR GRASS 


T urf racing, which has been having 
a renascence in this country, was 
given an additional boost by Fisher- 
man’s all-American victory in the 
third running of the International at 
Laurel. 

Last year and year before, this race 
was taken by competing foreign horses 
and our local owners were beginning to 
have that “always a bridesmaid” feel- 
ing. But little Fisherman’s determined 
race halted incipient inferiority com- 
plexes and ended doubts about wheth- 
er or not our horses can meet the Eu- 
ropeans on their own level on the grass. 

Veteran horsemen, such as Preston 
Burch, have been claiming all along 
that any horse should be able to make 
the transition from dirt to grass sans 
trouble. And while that may be an 


oversimplification it was certainly true 
in Fisherman’s case. 

The result of the International justi- 
fied the fans who have seized on turf 
racing a.s their new enthusiasm. For 
inevitably now there will be more and 
better grass races at the many tracks 
which have added turf courses in re- 
cent years. The general public has indi- 
cated its approval by unbuttoning its 
pockets: the aficionados among the 
betting public appreciate the change of 
pace and variety given the programs 
by grass racing. 

Modern revival of racing on the 
turf dates back to 1931 when the late 
Joseph E. Widener, president of Hia- 
leah, inaugurated a turf course there. 
Mr. Widener, whose racing interests 
were eclectic, envisioned international 


racing in this country. It has taken 
nearly a quarter of a century for his 
dream to materialize. 

FROM BELMONT TO SANTA ANITA 

Following Hialeah in the mid-’30s, 
the Chicago tracks (Arlington and 
Washington) opened turf courses laid 
out by John Jackson. Mr. Jackson is 
now general manager of Pimlico, which 
coincidentally has a new turf course 
this year. Even conservative Belmont 
Park, which views change with a cau- 
tious eye, experimented with turf rac- 
ing this year. Some 12 races were held 
over their newly banked hurdle course. 
Not since 1910, when the Sheepshead 
Bay race track closed its gates, has 
there been turf racing on the New York 
circuit. But the enthusiasm of the 
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JOHNSTONE SAID HIS FILLY FOUND THE RACE TOO SHORT 


SHOP TALK AT COFFEE TIME 

While Snaith (center) bends an attentive pair of ears and Arcaro 
twitches one of his own, Rae Johnstone holds the floor as the rid- 
ers sip prerace coffee. Said Rae about Eddie: “E’es the class 
all right.” Replied Arcaro with appropriate politeness: “Rae is 
great. Many European jockeys are better horsemen than we are.” 



MEETING OF MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY IN THE JOCKEYS’ QUARTERS 


fans was reflected in the Belmont tote. 

Last year's success gave the green 
light to Santa Anita which has upped 
its turf stakes program for the forth- 
coming season. There will be seven 
stakes over grass, including the $100,- 
000 added San Juan Capistrano. Ail in 
all, grass race purses will total $435,- 
000. The dramatic Camino Real turf 
course, opened last year at Santa Ani- 
ta, is the closest thing to a foreign 
course in this country. It has a slop- 
ing downhill start, a reverse turn and 
an uphill swing. And the customers 
loved it. 

In Chicago, too, there are signs and 
portents. The American Derby will 
be run on the grass for the first time 
in 1955 and so becomes the second 
$100,000 grass race on that circuit. 
The Arlington Handicap moved over 
to grass last year. 


Grass racing, although new to many 
fans, is our oldest form of flat racing. 
First American race track was New- 
market at Hempstead Plain near where 
Belmont now stands. In fact the New- 
market Porringer, oldest American 
sporting trophy and earliest piece of 
authenticated Colonial silver extant 
(at Yale University), was donated by 
British Governor Nicolls in 1668 to be 
competed for at the spring meeting at 
the then three-year-old Newmarket 
grass cour.se. 

IN FIVE YEARS~A POSSIBILITY 

Now the pendulum is swinging back 
and it is possible, as Benjamin Lind- 
heimer, executive director of Arling- 
ton and Washington parks, proph- 
esies, that in five years we will liave 
programs equally divided between 
turf and dirt races. The public, the 


horsemen and the horses like turf 
racing. Who could ask for anything 
more? 

In the International, Arcaro aboard 
Fisherman outrode the foreign boys. 
Riding acey-deucey (uneven stirrups) 
as usual, with the stirrups just slightly 
longer, Eddie gave a lesson in the 
American riding idiom to Frenchman 
Claude Lalanne, who rode the close 
finishing Banassa. The French filly 
was clearly tops in the foreign group. 
King of the Tudors was too big to 
move easily around the turns. North- 
ern Gleam was outclassed and jaunty 
little Landau lasted his expected mile 
with mane and tail flying. He was 
the most interesting horse to me. 
He’s temperamental and a bit whim- 
sical and, as his trainer Noel Murless 
told me, “He’s too intelligent for his 
own good.” 
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PHILADELPHIA HEIRLOOMS 


SOUNDTRACK 


FAME & FORTUNE ON HORSEBACK 
ARE PEP-UP PILLS CRICKET? 


Hmm! 

O CT. 20: Johnny Saxton takes the 
world welterweight championship 
from Kid Gavilan in an odoriferous 
waltz in Philadelphia, as the ringside 
press lets out headline screams and 
the screenside television audience 
holds its nose. 

OCT. 28: SI demands Boxing’s Dirty 
Business Must Be Cleaned Up Now. 

OCT. 28: New York District Attor- 
ney Hogan subpoenas IBG records to 
start investigation into boxing’s dirty 
business. 

NOV. 4: SI announces it will print 
a “no-progress” report of New York 
Boxing Commissioner Christenberry’s 
two years in office in its issue which 
will appear Nov. 11. 

NOV. 5: Commissioner Christenber- 
ry orders an assortment of a dozen 
fight managers, promoters, matchmak- 
ers and others to explain their possible 
connection with boxing’s dirty busi- 
ness. Sets the hearings for Nov. 12. 

It wouldn’t take the sharpest intel- 
lect ever honed to guess what the box- 
ing world has been reading lately. But 
the principals involved in the mess 
would have to have been brewed yes- 
terday to think that they can get by 
with a few late-round headline flurries. 

Philadelphia album 

T hb Philadelphia Athletics were 
sold again last week and it can 
only be hoped that the deed was 
marked “all sales final.” Arnold John- 
son, the Chicago nickel-in-the-slot ty- 
coon, bought the team just as he had 
appeared to do a month ago and, of 
course, he plans to move it to Kansas 
City. 

Although 91-year-old Connie Mack 
was quite ill, Johnson announced that 
Connie would be honorary president of 
the new club. There were, the an- 
nouncement indicated, jobs available 
for the rest of the Mack family, too. 
They were good jobs. Roy Mack, one of 
Connie’s sons, jumped at one. Earle, 
another son, did not. 

“Dad was in the league 54 years,” 
Earle said, "and only one time did he 
ask for a favor. He asked the other 
owners at the meeting in New York to 
keep the club in Philadelphia. He did- 
n’t care who owned the club as long as 
it stayed in Philadelphia. They turned 
him down. Fifty-four years in the 
league and they turned him down. 
That’s what put Dad to bed.” 


Earle talked some more about per- 
sons and places and then a man men- 
tioned pictures— the pictures that 
hung in the office of the Philadelphia 
Athletics, pictures of Lefty Grove and 
George Earnshaw, Home Run Baker 
and Chief Bender, Mickey Cochrane 
and Jimmy Foxx. 

"Will the pictures go to Kansas City 
if the franchise goes?” Earle was asked. 

He paused, and it was a long hard 
pause. Each picture and each name was 
a reminder of a day when the Phila- 
delphia Athletics were a great team. 

“The pictures,” Earle Mack said 
finally. “Well . . . well. We’ll distrib- 
ute them amongst the family, I guess.” 

Political upheaval 

W ALNUT Ridge, Ark. (pop. 3,106) 
was the scene last week of an elec- 
tion which collapsed a pillar of political 
campaign theory. The voters of Wal- 
nut Ridge elected John Sain, the Yan- 
kee pitcher, as alderman. That’s the 
same Sain named John the Silent by 
frustrated reporters. It’s the same John 
Sain who hoards his monosyllables so 
passionately that Casey Stengel, an 
old verbophile, felt forced to apologize 



BANANA NOSE 

Of Jockey Arcaro 
I fondly speak — 

Was his nag’s nose first 
Or Eddie’s beak? 

— Barney Hutchison 


early last season. "John don’t talk 
much,” Stengel said, “but that don’t 
matter, ’cause when you’re out there 
on the mound you got no friends to 
talk to.” 

What sort of a campaign did Sain 
the Silent conduct? The reports from 
Walnut Ridge are sketchy, but it is 
likely that he was elected without 
making a single speech. Possibly he 
was elected without having to utter 
a word. It is a small trend, but for 
candidates thinking ahead toward 
1956, it has its points. 


Sob of the week 

O N a football field at Wilberforce, 
Ohio last Saturday, Kentucky 
State lined up for the opening kickoff 
and sent it soaring downfield. Standing 
on his own goal line. Quarterback Don 
Carter of Central State gathered it in 
—and raced 100 yards for the longest 
touchdown run of the day. Then the 
referee called him back. “I hadn’t 
blown my whistle to start the game,” 
the referee said. 


Man on horseback 

B y judiciously fueling a middle- 
aged mare named Halla with sugar 
lumps, 28-year-old Hans Winkler of 
Frankfurt, Germany has traveled a 
long way. In the eight years since he 
set out, amid the cheerless wreckage of 
the Third Reich, to become a gentle- 
man rider, Winkler has seen and con-'^ 
quered Madrid, Paris and Rome; last 
week, having crossed the Atlantic in 
style, he emerged as the bright partic- 
ular star of the international jumping 
events in New York's glittering Na- 
tional Horse Show. 

Riding Halla and a second horse 
named Alpen jager, Winkler won four of 
the first individual international jump- ' 
ing events for the West German team, 
thus dramatizing a surprising renas- 
cence of German horses (the Spanish 
team brought 5 German horses to New 
York, too; the Mexicans 2) and Ger- 
man horsemanship. 

Winkler, a short, dark-haired, thick- 
wristed fellow, wears horn-rimmed 
spectacles that give him — in conjunc- 
tion with his pink coat and velvet 
huntsman’s cap— an air of jaunty in- 
tentness as he takes his straining charg- 
ers over the jumps. But when he dis- 
mounts, pulls his glasses off his nose 
and slips them into a pocket, he sud- 
denly looks and sounds like a college 
boy on an unexpected vacation— one 
which in his case has brought him ap- 
plause and admiration everywhere he 
has gone. They were the last things he 
expected when he was mustered out of 
the Wehrmacht, at 20, after V-E Day. 

Winkler’s father, a career officer in 
the Germany Army, was killed during 
the war, and the son was set adrift in 
a world of grimy ruins. He was rescued 
almost immediately, however, by an 
old family friend, the stablemaster at 
Castle Friedrichshof, which became for 
a while a U.S. Army country club. 
With his horses providentially guarded 
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and fed, the stablemastor was able to 
go on training them, and with them 
young Winkler, in the arts of dressage, 
the difficult and subtle exercises by 
which mounts are conditioned and 
taught perfect communion with adder. 



Winkler discovered a talent for 
horses almost immediately and became 
a dressage rider par excellence. He be- 
gan jumping, was discovered by Dr. 
Gustav Rau, paramount chieftain of 
German equestrianism, and, almost 
before he knew it. found himself be- 
coming a figure of some eminence. 

“For two and a half years,” said 
Winkler happily last week, “1 have had 
a job with the Bayer Aspirin Company. 
It is not a job where I have an office. 
I meet people— I meet the mayor, the 
big shots wherever I go— so it is good 
for the business. For jumping I do not 
get paid, of course— I am an amateur 
—but I am not married and I can 
afford it now.” 

In talking about jumping, Winkler 
immediately makes the point that it is 
the horse, and not he, that jumps, and 
speaks of himself only as a sort of dis- 
embodied influence. “My horse is a 
good horse,” he says, “because she 
wants to jump. She enjoys it. To make 
her want to jump you must be like the 
man who trains your American sprint- 
ers. When Zatopek comes out to run 
he frowns, he keeps his jaws together. 
But when your Jesse Owens comes out 
to run he smiles. That is the way the 


horse must feel. You must know when 
the horse has worked enough and never 
work her one minute more. You must 
control her, but you must not fight 
with her. Of course, I must fight wdth 
her once in a while. When I do, I stay 
away from her for two or three days 
until she is not angry any more. I feed 
her sugar when she is good. I let her 
know I think she has done well. With 
the horse it is best to put this” — and 
here Winkler made a fist and held it 
before him — “in your pocket.” 

Dr. Rau, who is in New York as a 
nonriding captain of the German team, 
spoke more pointedly when asked what, 
in his opinion, was responsible for 
Winkler’s .success as a jumper. He 
thumped his forehead with his knuck- 
les and said, “He has a good head. Ger- 
mans have the best heads.” And, after 
a pause: “So do German horses.” 

Mud, worms, birds, fog 

AS they looked hack on their first sea- 
son last week, the new-born Van- 
couver (B.C.) Lions of Canada’s pro- 
fessional Western Interprovincial Foot- 
ball League could look back (and not 
without a certain dogged pride) on one 
of the most stirringly disastrous cam- 
paigns in sports history. The Lions 
won but one out of 16 games, had to 
keep their expensive star, ex-N.Y. Gi- 
ant Arnie Weinmeister, benched with 
injuries most of the year, and ended up 
hopelessly out of the Grey Cup Play- 
offs. But this was as nothing to their 
defeats at the hands of malevolent na- 
ture. Rains and improper drainage fa- 
cilities turned the field in Vancouver’s 
brand-new 25,500-seat Empire Stadi- 


um (built for last summer’s British 
Empire Games) into a quagmire by 
midseason. 

The Lions attacked the mud with 
giant vacuum cleaners. This failed. 
They installed wind machines. They 
failed too. They bored holes in the 
ground. No soap. They scraped off the 
turf and laid a new field, three inches 
higher. This proved so gluey that they 
bought a huge tran.sparent plastic cov- 
er which was calculated to 1 ) keep off 
the water but 2) allow the grass to keep 
grooving. Unfortunately, worms rose to 
the surface and wriggled in plain sight 
just beneath the cover — hundreds of 
birds descended and pecked the plastic 
full of holes in pursuit of the worms 
and the field stayed muddy as ever. A 
high, spiral punt sank so deep in a re- 
cent game that the safety man could 
barely wrench it out of the ground. To 
cap all this, fog settled so heavily in 
the sunken stadium during the final 
night game with the Regina Rough 
Riders that play had to be halted in 
the fourth quarter, just as the Lions 
seemed to be on the verge of overcom- 
ing Regina’s 15-9 lead. 

The Lion management did its best 
to improve conditions. The floodlights 
were turned off, on the theory that the 
heat they generated had cau.sed the im- 
penetrable mist — the rest of the city, 
curiously, was clear. Then the crowd 
was asked to light matches in the hopes 
of burning the fog away. But after an 
hour of this the soup was as thick as 
ever and the game had to be called off. 
But did Vancouver's citizens let the 
Lions down? Indeed not — they seemed 
as fascinated by this continual atmos- 
phere of catastrophe as silent-picture 
fans gripped by a Pearl White serial. 
The Lions drew home crowds virtually 
as big as the league leaders and finished 
the year with a tidy profit of $60,000. 

Transatlantic passage 

I A.ST SUMMER Judge Curtis Bok of 
^ Philadelphia and a crew of four 
sailed the 40-foot ketch “Alphard” 
from Camden, Me. to England, a pas- 
sage which was remarkably uneventful 
except for squalls and some of the mi- 
nor mishaps incident to most long 
cruises. Skipper Bok, who is President 
Judge of Philadelphia’s Common Pleas 
Court No. 6 and author of a novel (/ 
Too, Nicodemus) which won critics’ 
praise, has written and privately print- 
ed a brief account of the voyage. In it 
he notes that “thousands of land sto- 
ries have been written, but perceptive 
literature of the sea is scarce.” 

But in Transatlaniic Passage, 195i, 
Judge Bok has contributed at least a 
couple of paragraphs of perceptive sea 
writing; “It is wrong to think of the 
sea as water only. It is wind and light 
and water together that form its many 
faces and raise man’s imagination: 
the milk of a pre-easterly calm; the 



“And the price includes a teyt-lesson course at Berlitz.” 
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SOUNDTRACK conlinufd 


jade or sapphire walls of the ground 
swell; the lace of breaking seas and 
the old gristle of a storm; the run- 
ning brook of light clear weather. 
They draw the threads of dawns and 
sunsets and weather into one great 
arras which led Conrad to say that 
the purpose of creation is not ethical 
but spectacular, engaging only man’s 
conscience to remain emotionally faith- 
ful to a spectacle that is a moral end 
in itself. 

“Man may not love the sea alone but 
the spectacle, and he must love it with 
an Old Testament fear, a combined fear 
and love of the Lord and His works 
that is neither love nor fear, but won- 
derment. He must flee before it, but to 
no harbor save his own self-sufficiency, 
for Nature may at any time with indif- 
ferent unconcern lay her great paw on 
him, and the shadow of the paw is al- 
ways upon the face of the deep. Man 
needs the sea for his commerce, his 
food, and much of his inspiration, and 
because life came from the salt w'ater 
he carries the memory of this early 
communion in his blood. He cannot, 
however, write his record upon it as he 
can upon the land, and his voyages are 
as evanescent as music, experienced in 
a vital moment and gone, with no evi- 
dence but his boat and the testimony 
of his fellows. The sea has no memory, 
as it has no compassion and no age and, 
alone and complete in itself, no need 
for man. 

“To become whole with it man needs 
his boat and a friend or two to help 
him work it. These together can com- 
pete with the spectacle he has chal- 
lenged, and it is not strange that his 
boat should become a loved and almost 
living thing.’’ 


the ancient Incas to keep their mine 
slaves working long and arduously 
with little food. Peruvian Indians chew 
the coca leaf for the same purpose to- 
day. Dexedrine sulphate is not habit 
forming, as cocaine is, and cocaine in 
turn, though habit forming, does not 
lead to true addiction, in the sense that 
heroin and morphine do. 

Tennis players commonly take caf- 
feine, usually in the form of tea or cof- 
fee, to sustain them during long, hard 
matches. One doctor gives massive 
doses of vitamin B-12 to a prominent 
welterweight boxer a few days before 
each match but other doctors say there 
is no reason to suppose the vitamin has 
more than a psychological effect. 



Coach Taylor’s use of “pep-up pills” 
to give his athletes stamina, real or 
spurious, was by no means unusual. 
They have been used by coaches and 
trainers in football, both college and 
professional, and are quite commonly 
employed in basketball. But a nervous 
breakdown suffered by a former Ash- 
land basketball player after he enrolled 
at Ohio Wesleyan University this fall 
upset the Ashland school board. There 
was no evidence that the breakdown 
was more than coincidence and Coach 
Taylor protested that four doctors had 


SPECTACLE 


assured him that dexedrine sulphate 
would have no harmful effect on his 
players. Other Ashland players could 
recall no ill effects from the pills, 
though some said they found it diffi- 
cult to sleep after games. This symp- 
tom, however, could have been a nat- 
ural reaction from the excitement of 
the game. 

Amid general agreement of physi- 
cians that the pills are physically harm- 
less, one doctor raised a question: 

Should young players be taught to 
believe that victory is so precious it is 
worth the use of artificial stimulants 
to achieve it? 

This, in turn, raised other questions, 
like: 

Are artificial stimulants cricket? Is 
tea, commonly consumed with meals, 
an artificial stimulant when taken be- 
tween sets at a tennis match? Would 
caffeine pills, obtainable at drugstores 
w'ithout prescription, be considered an 
artificial stimulant? Where should ath- 
letes and coaches draw the line, if any, 
between tea and cocaine? At dexedrine 
sulphate, perhaps? Would it be all right 
for a runner with a sore ankle to take 
a shot of novocain before an event, 
even though many consider it dirty 
pool, and it is actually illegal, when 
this is done for lame horses? (Track 
law says that only physically fit horses 
may run.) What about those Japanese 
swimmers? What about the fact that 
it has been suggested that American 
swimmers use oxygen when they com- 
pete at the Pan-American games in 
Mexico this year? 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 


If not horses, why people? 

J T IS considered ethically indecent 
to dope race horses and there was 
much tsk-tsking during the 1932 Olym- 
pics at Los Angeles because the Japa- 
nese swimming team sniffed oxygen 
before going into the water. 

Now C. E. Taylor, high school bas- 
ketball coach, has been forced to resign 
by the Ashland, Ohio school board be- 
cause for years he ha d been serving dex- 
edrine sulphate tablets to key players. 
Ouher coaches do it, too. The tablets 
are known as “pep-up pills” and during 
World War II were used by fliers and 
ground troops to offset fatigue. Most 
doctors believe they are quite harmless 
and many prescribe them to suppress 
appetite in patients who want to lose 
weight without gaining will power. 
Some people use the drugs to keep go- 
ing beyond the limits of fatigue and 
occasionally this leads to collapse, not 
from the effects of the drug but from 
an unfelt fatigue. 

Another drug which has this effect 
(suppression of feelings of hunger and 
fatigue) is cocaine, which was used by 


OKLAHOMA ON TOP 

With rough, resourceful backs to carry the ball and a light, 
fast line to keep the enemy honest, Oklahoma has won 16 
games in a row— longest streak in major college football 

The dramatic photos on the following pages provide a close-up of Oklaho- 
ma’s formula for victory. The ingredients: backs like Bob Herndon {righl), 
who plunged across for the final score in Oklahoma’s 27-13 win over Cali- 
fornia, and rawboned linemen {following pages) with the speed to out- 
hustle heavier opposition. Smoothly integrated by Coach Bud Wilkinson, 
the Sooners have won seven straight games so far this year, the latest a 
40-0 pasting of Iowa State last Saturday. 

Their performance has surprised no one. One of Herman Hickman’s 11 
Elevens and rated first in the U.S. by the A.P. writers’ pre-season poll, 
Oklahoma had six first-string holdovers from last year’s team that wound 
up the season by drubbing Maryland, the national champions, 7-0, in the 
Orange Bowl. This year they have scored 201 points while holding the op- 
position to only 42, and with three games left on the schedule are aiming 
to end the season as they began— as the nation’s top-ranking football team. 
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Oklahoma’s white-jerseyed linemen, charging hard, break through to trap and spill California’s famed 




Quarterback Paul Larson, spinning him back so that he seems to be running in the wrong direction 




End TimbeHake drives for pass gain in game which losing California called “good experience’ 


THE WONDERFUL WORUP OF SPORT 

M. LE PRESIDENT’S PINKY 


CONFRONTED BY a tradition that expects the president of France 
to take visiting dignitaries on shooting trips, President Rene Coty con- 
fided, “I hunted only once in my life. I shot a crow 40 years ago.” Then 
he puttered off to Marly-le-Roi, favorite preserve of his free-shooting 
predecessor, Vincent Auriol, for a little instruction [right). 



r 



BUT ZOUNDS! Only trophy M. Coty was really in- 
terested in wa-s a bandaged right pinky, which wa.s hit by 
a stray pellet from the gun of another shooter. Madame 
Coty, who stood bravely by during fusilade, waggled 
dead pheasant, one of four birds downed by M. Coty. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

cv'iiinwil from patje 21 


JOSTLING RUNNERS in Special junior college division of Mt. 
San Antonio Invitational cross-country meet puffed over hilly South- 
ern California countryside during largest schoolboy meet in U.S. For 
this year’s running, 824 entrants set off in 13 flights, starting at 9 a.m. 





o 
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and sticking close to a rigid timetable that allowed no more than 15 
minutes for the 1.8- and 2.7-mile courses. The junior college field 
of 128, last and most awesome of the 13 flights, took off at pre- 
cisely noon. Fourteen minutes later the winner puffed through the 


finishing chute. Runners-up, well over time limit, straggled in un- 
der the di.sapproving eye of Hilmer Lodge, manager of the meet, 
while the top placers lined up to accept silver cup.s and the winner 
got victory kisses from pretty coeds. 




WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT eonlinued from page 23 

RULE ONE; EYE ON THE BALL 



FiGHTiNC IRISHMEN Collided m an uninhibited battle for 
the ball during rugged Gaelic football game. Scenes like this are 
relatively commonplace during rugged Gaelic matches in which 
a loose ball may be caught with the hand.s. Man with ball may 


then run three step.s before lacking; but while he has it, the oppo- 
sition — and overenthusiastic teammates — may punch at ball with 
fisU (alioiw) in effort to jar it loose and set up new play which 
usually ends in another bone-splintering collision. 
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TUMBLING FOOTBALLER Lou Mudd Jr. of St. Xavier’s 
hiRh school in Louisville, Ky., went all out in effort to keep ball 
out of opponent’s hands. Action started when Mudd tried to 
intercept pass intended for Frank Weyer Jr. (71) of Roger Bacon 


high school in Cincinnati. Collision followed, sending Weyer to 
turf while Mudd and the ball hovered in midair. Teammate 
Richard Mueller rushed up to help, but Mudd and ball crashed 
to earth separately. St. Xavier won anyway, 20-14. 



CRINGING GOLFERS covored up as wild drive whistled over 
their heads during exhibition match between American and Aus- 
tralian professionals at Sydney. Tommy Bolt of Houston, (right) 
clapped hand to head for added protection, while Marty Furgol 


in front of him (vhile shoes), top pro in 1954 celebrities tourna- 
ment, bent in the lee of hi-s countryman. While players ducked as 
low as possible, some of the spectators turned for better look at 
the ball as it sailed safely past them and into the distant rough. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT continued from page SS 


AND A SHOW 
FOR THE HORSES 



MRS. HOWARD c. BROKAW, her skirts gathered from the 
Eighth Avenue sidewalk, arrives at the National Horse Show. 


THE MOST FORMAL sports evetit in America is New 
York’s National Horse Show. Its first event takes place at 
11 o’clock on the first Tuesday morning in November. But 
the horse show doesn’t really begin until about 8:30 that 
evening when such members of New York society as Mrs. 
Howard C. Brokaw embark from their limousines at the 
entrance to Madison Square Garden, gather their furs about 
their shoulders, their trailing gowns up from the sidewalk 
and sweep past the crowds of curious bystanders. These 
ladies, escorted by gentlemen in elegant white tie, formal 
pink hunting coats or braided military uniforms, fill the 
horseshoe of boxes above the dirt arena with fin de siMe 
splendor. On Tuesday, Nov. 2 at 9 p.m., as Mrs. Brokaw 
and others were seated, Ringmaster Honey Craven, in pink 
jacket and gold top hat, called forth the Parade of Interna- 
tional Jumping Teams, heralding the 66th opening of the 
National Horse Show and of New York’s social season. 



COCOON COAT, Other Paris fashions make first New York ap- 
pearance at horse show, week before Metropolitan Opera opening. 
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FORMAL PHALANX of horsc show officials escort ladies who smoothness through eight clays and nights, 120 classes. This year 

present trophies to winners, keep show running in its traditional 500 horses competed a total of 2,000 times. 




WHITE FOX, most popular fur at show, is worn by Polly Young top hat and tears: Competition is keen and Miss Gail 

with father Colonel Roger A. Young of Trotwood Farm, N.J. Guest eased ten.sion with cry when her three-gaited mare lost. 
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THREE GOOD REASONS why Lions dominate pro football Layne and Coach Buddy Parker. Layne and Walkerplayed atsame 

are {left to ri(jkt) Halfback Doak Walker, Quarterback Bobby high school, later were celebrated rivals at S.M.U. and Texas. 


PARKER KEEPS IT SIMPLE 

In an age when il takes a battery of IBM machines to run some football 
teams — and players must be a cross betw’een a buffalo and an automatic 

calculator — the coach of the Detroit Lions uses only four plays and wins by TOMMY DEVINE 


B uddy Parker is tall, taciturn and 
Texan. His Detroit Lions have 
won the national professional football 
championship two years in a row and 
have a good chance of winning again 
this year. Not only is Parker the top 
football coach of America, but he has 
another distinction; he is almost total- 
ly unknown to the general public. 

This takes some doing and Parker is 
the man for it. He has no “color” 
whatever; he has never in his life 
dropped a brilliant impromptu quip; 
he keeps out of controversy and he 
regards football banquets and Mon- 
day -Morning-Quarterbaek-Clubs with 
a deadly loathing. Even at private in- 
terviews he squirms painfully, shifts 


position constantly in his chair and 
chain-smokes cigarets. He came out 
of Kemp, Texas (population 881, U.S. 
Census, 1950) and 20 years as profes- 
sional football player and coach have 
not cured his shyness. 

When Parker took over the Detroit 
job from the late Bo McMillin, the 
Lions were a chronic second-division 
club and there w’as expectation that 
the next visitor to the downtown of- 
fices would be the sheriff with the usu- 
al notice. The team was a small Balkan 
province filled with internecine war- 
fare, and the directors alternated be- 
tween bleats of pain and cries of rage. 
Since that time Parker’s record with 
the Lions has consisted of 30 victories, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIM 

10 defeats and one tie. The Detroit 
franchise is now generally regarded as 
an uranium mine. 

Raymond K. (Buddy) Parker is 40 
years old and looks like an athlete. 
He is trim and well-conditioned, with 
200 pounds on a six-foot frame. He 
retains the nasal twang of his South- 
western drawl and has the leathery 
lined face of an apple that has been 
too long in the sun. His dark hair 
hasn't even a fleck of gray and is part- 
ed neatly on the right. 

Parker’s greatest achievement is in 
beating Paul Brown, once regarded as 
the miracle man of football. No Parker- 
coached team had ever lost to Brown’s 
Cleveland monsters, either in exhibi- 
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tion, regular season or play-off games 
until Brown pulled a mild upset last 
season when his Eastern All-Stars beat 
the West. The Lions N.F.L. champion- 
ships in 1952 and 1953 were gained by 
beating Cleveland, 17-7 and 17 -16. 
Brown is balding, complicated and 
morose. Before each play, he sends in 
a guard with orders for the next play; 
Parker gives his quarterback all the 
leeway in the world. 

“That ‘play messenger’ stuff is the 
bunk,” says Parker. “What’s so mys- 
terious about football?” 

WHY BUMFOOZLE THEM? 

Parker’.? coaching reflects his per- 
sonality. His manner is plain and sim- 
ple. He coaches his team that way. 

“If you ask me,” he says, “what 
ruins most teams is over-coaching. I 
can sit here in my office and think up 
plays by the yard. You set up an of- 
fense and then you think ‘I’d better 
add this play’ and a helpful assistant 
suggests ‘Let’s put this in.’ What 
about the players out there on the line 
of scrimmage who have to solve these 
masterpieces on the spur of the mo- 
ment? They’re smart enough, but why 
bumfoozle them? We’ve gone through 
games where we used only four basic 
plays and the variations you get off 
them. You don’t outmaneuver teams 
in this league, you beat them with 
good solid blocking and tackling.” 

In a game this year at Briggs Sta- 
dium against Los Angeles (Lions 21; 
Rams 3), Parker motioned Quarter- 
back Tom Dublinski to the sidelines 
during a time out. 

"I gave him what I thought was a 
pretty good play,” says Buddy, “but 
Dublinski just shook his head. ‘I got 
something that’ll knock their eye out, 
coach,’ he said. Tom went back in the 
huddle, called the play, and it went 
for long yardage.” 

Parker has now gone in strong for 
defense. In their third game of the 
year, the Lions blanked Baltimore, 
35-0. It marked the first time since 
1945 that a Detroit team had shut out 
a rival, a stretch of 107 games. During 
a span of three early season games 
against the Chicago Bears, Baltimore 
and Los Angeles, Detroit’s defense 
went 130 minutes without yielding a 
touchdown. 

Critics have held that professional 
football’s popularity was built on free- 
scoring games and that tight defensive 
play would drive fans away, but Parker 
doesn’t believe it. 

“It might be different if Detroit had 
a defense and nothing else,” he says, 
“but we can move the ball with the 


best of them. I’m sick of ‘Basketball on 
the Green’ and I think the fans are, 
too. Our defensive men get as much 
applause when they leave the field as 
our touchdown boys do.” 

Thirty minutes of every practice ses- 
sion is given to defensive work. The 
entire practice Thursday is devoted to 
it and half the final practice on Friday. 
Parker is a believer in short practice 
periods. 

“When I was a player,” says Buddy, 
“I got to hate those three-hour tor- 
tures. We do 90 minutes early in the 
season and later in the year c\at it down 
to an hour. When we’re on the field, we 
run; we do our talking in the club- 
house. I found out long ago that you 
don’t beat the enemy on Sunday by 
murdering each other on Wednesday.” 


As a player Parker was even less a 
celebrity than he has been as coach. 
With little known Centenary College 
in Louisiana during the 1934 season, he 
was an unheralded quarterback who 
managed to gain, unappreciated by 
most followers, close to 1,000 yards 
rushing. The Lions saw him and in- 
vited him to alternate between full- 
back and blocking halfback as a sub- 
stitute for the great Ace Gutowsky and 
Frank Christensen. The Lions won the 
championship in 1935 and finished 
third in their league the next year. In 
1937 Parker was traded to the unbe- 
lievably bad Chicago Cardinals who 
managed to lose 55 games while win- 
ning only 17. Parker retired virtually 
unknown in 1943. 

Next year, however, he became an 
c.ontivvfd on pagp. 58 


DETROIT ROSTER 


OFFENSIVE I BOTH | DEFENSIVE 


CENTERS 

ANE. CHARLES T. 

23, 6'2'. 260 lbs. U.S.C. 

IHIKETA, ANDREW J. 

24. 6'2“. 225 lbs. U.N.C. 

TORGESON. LAVERN E. 

25, 6', 215 lbs. Wash. St. 


GUARDS 

STANFEL, RICHARD A. 

27. 6'2'', 240 lbs. San Fran. 

MARTIN, JAMES 

30, 6'2"', 220 lbs. N.D. 

SEWELL, HARLEY 

23, e'!". 225 lbs. Texas 

BINGAMAN, LESTER 

28, O'S", 330 lbs. Illinois 
SCHMIDT. JOSEPH P. 

22. 6', 220 lbs, Pitt. 

TACKLES 


CREEKMUR, LOUIS 

27. 6'4", 250 lbs. Wm. & Mary 

MCGRAW, THURMAN F. 

27, e'B", 235 lbs. Col. A&M 

MILLER. ROBERT M. 

2.'). 6'2', 23.') lbs. Virg. 

MAINS. GILBERT 

24. e'S", 230 lbs. Murray St. 

PERRY. GERALD 

24, SM", 235 lbs. Calif. 

ENDS 

SOX, CUOYCE K. 

31. 6'4'', 220 lbs. W. Texas 

DIBBLE, DORNE 

25. 6’2’'. 195 lbs. Mich. St. 

DORAN, JAMES R. 

26, 6'2'’, 200 lbs. Iowa St. 

HART. LEON J. 

25, 6'5", 250 lbs. N.D. 

CAIN. JAMES E. 

26, 6'4'', 200 lbs. Alabama 
DOVE. ROBERT 

33, 6'2", 220 lbs. N.D. 

GANOEE, SKERWIN 

25, O'l", 210 lbs. Ohio State 

QUARTERBACKS 

DUBLINSKI. TOM 

24, B'2''. 190 lbs. Utah 

LAYNE, ROBERT L. 

27. 6'1". 200 lbs. Texa.s 



HALFBACKS 

CARPENTER. LEWIS 

22, 6'!", 200 lbs. Arkansa-s 
HOERNSCHEMEYER, BOB 

29. 6', 190 lbs. Indiana 
KERCHER. RICHARD 

22, 6'2'', 205 lbs. Tulsa 

WALKER. E. DOAK 

26. 6'10". 172 lbs. S.M.U. 

GIRARD, EARL 

27, S'll", 175 lbs. Wise. 

CHRISTIANSEN, JACK 

26, 6'1", 185 lbs. Col. A&M 

DAVID. JAMES T. 

26, S'lO", 175 lbs. Col. A&M 

KARILIVACZ, CARL E. 

24, 6'. 186 lbs. Syracuse 

STITS, WILLIAM D. 

23, 6', 190 lbs. U.C.L.A. 


FULLBACKS 


23, 6'2'', 210 lbs. Wm. & Mary 



SMITH, ROBERT L. 

24. 6'. 204 lbs. Texas A&M 
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ROVER BOY 


Robert Christenberry rode into office 
with crowds cheering his promise to 
chase out the hoodlums. Now. as he 
enters his fourth year as chairman of 

by DAN PARKER 

E vkr since James Aloysius Farley 
became Postmaster General, aspir- 
ing politicians have regarded the chair- 
manship of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission as a gateway to 
statesmanship. Robert Keaton Chris- 
tenberry, a New York hotel executive, 
may have had this idea in mind three 
years ago when he accepted Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey’s call to purge the 
hoodlum-infested boxing racket. With 
a pledge to drive the gangster.s out of 
the sport or lead a movement to repeal 
the Walker Law, which had legalized 
prize fights in 1920, Dewey’s White 
Knight took office on September 2o, 
1951. As Christenberry’s fourth year 
in office gets under way, people are be- 
ginning to ask: “When does his clean- 
up campaign start?’’ 

ALL WORDS AND NO ACTION 

The blunt truth is that Chairman 
Christenberry, in three years, has been 
a Don Quixote tilting at the wrong 
windmills. He made a public spectacle 
of the futility of his highly publicized 
cleanup campaign last March by ac- 
cepting a plaque from an organization 
of boxing managers infiltrated by the 
very influences he had promised to 
drive out of boxing. The forces he 
pledged to exorcise are more firmly en- 
trenched than ever. The Walker Law, 
instead of being repealed, has been 
amended to raise Chairman Christen- 
berry’s salary, augment his staff and 
give him broader powers than any oth- 
er commissioner has ever had in New 
York— but which he hasn’t yet used. 
His only worthwhile accomplishments 
have been permitting the Medical Ad- 
visory Board, set up before he took 
office, to function and instituting a 
system of automatic suspensions for 
fighters who are knocked out or injured 
in bouts. 

In spite of his obvious failure as a 
gang-buster, Chairman Christenberry, 
an old hand at publicizing himself, has 
been able to use the channels of self- 


CHRISTENBERRY pau.ses on u Times 
Square corner across from the Astor Hotel. 

leonord McCorrbs 
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IN THE JUNGLES OF BOXING 


the New York Athletic Commission, 
the crowds are silent and the Carbos 
and Cocos are still doing fight fans 
and televiewers right in the eye 


exploitation opened up to him by his 
boxing post to herald himself as a con- 
quering hero. Long active in the Boy 
Scout movement, he approached his 
boxing post with the zeal of an Eagle 
Scout and the conviction that racket- 
eers could be blasted out of the sport 
with scareheads mentioning his name. 
Under Christenberry's predecessors— 
including Eddie Eagan, a Rhodes schol- 
ar and onetime Olympic light heavy- 
weight champion, whose friendly na- 
ture and genuine love for boxing pre- 
vented him from taking a realistic 
view of the profession— a hoodlum 
named P’rankie Carbo grew so power- 
ful that soon he and his underworld 
associates controlled most of the im- 
portant fighters through front men. 

When James Norris and his Chicago 
associate, Art Wirtz, took over Mike 
Jacobs’ 20th Century Sporting Club 
and organized the International Box- 
ing Club, they inherited Carbo and 
his friends. Although young Norris has 
more millions than most people have, 
he likes to gamble and has a strange 
preference for the company of charac- 
ters such as Carbo and Golfbag Sammy 
Hunt, the Chicago hood. He once 
wrote a to-whom-it-may-concern let- 
ter which was shown to Judge Grady 
L. Crawford of Miami, extolling the 
virtues of Eddie Coco, convicted of sec- 
ond-degree murder. Coco, now free on 
bail pending the outcome of his appeal 
from a life sentence, is one of the under- 
cover managers Christenberry prom- 
ised to drive out of boxing. 

A series of fatalities in New York 
rings brought about Eagan’s resigna- 
tion in 1950, and Christenberry came 
galloping onto the scene, brandishing 
his broadsword, Excauliflower, and 
calling on all gangsters to take to their 
heels. The day after he took office, 
Christenberry sat at ringside in the 
Polo Grounds and saw Sandy Saddler 
and Willie Pep put on one of the foul- 
est brawls ever held in the New York 
Commission’s jurisdiction. Christen- 
herry, seeing his chance to break in with 
an explosion, revoked Pep’s license, 
suspended Saddler indefinitely and 
fined Charley Johnston, Saddler’s man- 



ager, $100 for accusing Dr. Vincent 
Nardiello, the commission doctor, of 
trying to influence the decision of Artie 
Aidala, one of the judges. 

After the excitement of his slam- 
bang debut had died down and he had 
a chance to look around, it didn’t 
take Christenberry long to find out 
that his promises couldn’t have been 
fulfilled, even if he had had Sir Gala- 
had supporting him instead of a group 
of politically appointed assistants, 
some of whom were spies for the I.B.C. 
Often, the commission’s innermost se- 
crets were telephoned to Madison 
Square Garden before the private 
meeting at which they were discussed 
had been adjourned. The odd part 
is that Chairman Christenberry, al- 
though aware of this situation, did 
nothing about it. 

MORE MONEY, MORE AUTHORITY 

At the time, however, Christenberry 
thought everything would turn out 
all right if the boxing laws were amend- 
ed to provide him with enough under- 
cover men to root out the gangsters, 
with a salaried medical advisor and 
with authority to revoke the license 
of anyone convicted of a crime or 
found associating with a known crim- 
inal. In April of 1952 Governor Dewey 
signed one bill containing all these pro- 
visions and another raising the chair- 
man’s salary from $7,500 to $12,000 
and the pay of the other two commis- 
sioners from $25 to $50 for each meet- 
ing they attended. 

Armed with additional authority, 



assistants and salary, and encouraged 
by a vote of confidence from the State 
Legislature and the press, Christenber- 
ry renewed his newspaper war against 
the boxing trust and the gangsters. In 
a blistering magazine article titled 
“My Rugged Education in Boxing,” 
he gave the names and records of some 
of the big heels in the fight racket. The 
reaction to this blast was like an ear- 
splitting echo bouncing back at Bat- 
tling Bob. The better minds of the 
sock-and-bust-’em racket held that 
Christenberry should not have dragged 
into print the prison records of those 
named in his article because the men 
had paid their debt to society and 
were trying to earn an honest living 
in boxing— a contradiction in terms 
if ever there was one. 

The I.B.C. , now openly hostile to 
Christenberry, hit back at the crusad- 
er where it hurt him most— in the 
New York State treasury. Promoter 
Norris announced that he was going 
to stage most of his important fights 
out of town. The I.B.C. now had its 
attacker on the defense, having ma- 
neuvered him into the embarrassing 
position, for a hotel man, of seeming 
to have driven boxing itself, and the 
tourist business it attracts, out of New 
York. 

A glad-hander by instinct, Commis- 
sioner Christenberry suddenly lost his 
zeal for gangster-hunting. His public 
statements began to take on a more 
moderate tone. After he had been in 
office for a year, he said: “I’ve learned 
this: that everybody connected with 
continued on page 32 


CRIMINAL PORTRAIT OF EDDIE COCO- — courtesy of ihe police. He once man- 
aged Rocky Graziano, and Is still a power in boxing though a convicted murderer. 
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DISCONSOLATE GRAHAM flanked by Trainer Wbitey Bimstein and Manager Irv 
Cohen — hadn’t got news of reversal of decision when this picture was taken. 


CHRISTENBERRY coniinufd from page SI 
boxing is not necessarily a rascal. . . . 
I am willing to admit there are many 
exaggerated ideas about the evil in 
boxing. They existed not only in my 
mind but in many others. But when I 
came into this, I found the field flooded 
with misconceptions and loose charges. 
We started tracing them down and 
found out they didn’t add up.” 

ERCOLE AND CARBO 

Shortly after this, the New York 
State Crime Commission turned its 
attention to the boxing racket and 
made public some transcripts of con- 
versations its agents had overheard on 
tapped wires, which would have start- 
ed Commissioner Christenberry wor- 
rying if by this time he hadn’t adopted 
the policies of the three monkeys. A 
boxing manager named Anniello Er- 
cole (known in the trade as ‘‘Mr. T”) 
fell back on the Fifth .Amendment 
when asked if Frankie Carbo called 
him his cousin and if Carbo had been 
instrumental in getting his fighter, 
Pat Marcune, bouts in Madison Square 
Garden, as the tapped-wire transcripts 
indicated. Ercole held a boxing license 
although he had a record of six arrests 
and had served time on Blackwell’s 
Island for attempted grand larceny. 
Mr. Christenberry promptly suspend- 
ed the license without explaining how 
the compulsory fingerprint law had 
failed to trap Ercole at license renewal 
time. At the same Crime Commission 
hearing, Carbo himself was called. Aft- 



PER AND SADDLER Wrestled and but- 
ted in bout that outraged Chri.stenberry. 


er admitting his identity, he stared at 
the wall for 15 solid minutes, refusing 
to answer a single question. 

However, to show his fearlessness 
and perk up his publicity. Commis- 
sioner Christenberry made a bold move 
at Madison Square Garden on the 
night of December 19, 1952. After a 
close fight between Billy Graham and 
Joey Giardello had been decided in 
Giardello's favor by a 2-1 vote of the 
judges, Mr. Christenberry, influenced 
by the angry reaction of the crowd, 
ordered the announcer to inform the 
fans that the decision was not official 
and would be reviewed by the com- 
mission. The chairman and Commis- 
sioner Clilan B. Powell adjourned to an 
anteroom, where Bob changed Judge 
Joe Agnello’s card without his consent 
or even knowledge, so that instead of 
giving the fight to Giardello 6-4 the 
doctored score called the rounds even 
and gave Graham the edge on points. 

The uproar that now went up made 
the first demonstration seem like 
hearty approval. The bettors who had 
backed Giardello and hadn’t collected 
their winnings almost raised the Gar- 
den roof, and the bookies who had paid 
off on Joey and now were called upon 
to settle also with Graham’s backers 
screamed like martyrs being flayed. 
The first reaction to Christenberry’s 
unprecedented move was overwhelm- 
ingly in his favor, because television 
fans, many of them not too familiar 
with boxing’s basic law that a decision 
handed down by officials appointed to 
judge a fight is irrevocable, thought 
it was about time someone had the 
courage to take such action. 

Almost without exception, however, 
boxing writers, while agreeing that the 
original verdict appeared to be on the 
sour side, thought Christenberry’s rem- 


edy was worse, since it broke one of 
boxing's commandments. This view 
was confirmed two months later in 
an 11-page opinion handed down by 
Justice Bernard Botein of the New 
York Slate Supreme Court. The opinion 
stated in essence that boxing commis- 
sioners are not appointed on their ex- 
pertness in judging prize fights but for 
their administrative capacity, whereas 
referee-sandjudgesaredesignatedby the 
commission on the basis of their skill, 
experience and integrity, and that no 
facts had been furnished to indicate why 
the commission chose to override the 
decision of its acknowledged experts. 

RUBBER-STAMP COMMISSIONS 

In boxing today, more than ever be- 
fore, the important consideration is 
that the show must go on — the lelev'i- 
sion show, that is. It is probably closer 
to the truth to say that the promoter, 
always with the best undercover ad- 
vice, decides who is going to fight 
whom, and the commission — in New 
York and even more so in any other 
state — is little more than a collection 
of rubber stamps. 

Commissioner Christenberry is the 
fanciest rubber stamp of the lot, how- 
ever. Since being convinced by his own 
press agent’s flowery praise that he 
has cleaned up boxing, Mr. Christen- 
berry has employed various diversion- 
ary tactics to discourage suggestions 
that the mobsters are now more strong- 
ly entrenched than ever. One of Bob’s 
biggest triumphs in this respect was 
the entente cordiale he brought about 
between the New York Commission and 
the congress of windbags known as the 
National Boxing Association. Down 
through the years, the New York Com- 
mission had treated this group with 
the contempt it deserved, as, its terri- 
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tory had always been a haven for box- 
ers and managers suspended for break- 
ing the rules by the New York Commis- 
sion. But Commissioner Christenberry 
saw the opportunity to pull a stroke of 
diplomacy by bringing the two bodies 
together. 

George Barton, then the newly in- 
stalled president of the N.B.A., would 
have been a good man for Christen- 
berry to sit down and have a talk with 
if he had wanted to find out the real 
score. Barton, ruggedly honest sports 
columnist of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
boxed as a professional in his youth, 
has been a referee and had served 10 
years as chairman of the Minnesota 
Athletic Commission before taking 
over the presidency of the N.B.A. He 
threw up his hands in disgust at the 
meeting of his executive board in De- 
troit last May when his efforts to invoke 
federal aid in driving the criminal ele- 
ment out of boxing were blocked. 

PAGING THE FBI 

Wearied by the futility of his efforts, 
Barton said: “I am convinced that I 
am a chump for making an honest 
effort to bring about needed boxing re- 
forms. Because of powerful groups like 
the I.B.C. and the I.B.M.G. controlling 
boxing, I have about the same chance 
of putting over my federal control pro- 
gram as I would trying to lick Demp- 
sey, Louis and Marciano in a battle 
royal. The only man capable of elim- 
inating racketeers from boxing . . . 
is J. Edgar Hoover.” It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Barton told the N.B .A. 
executive committee that his four- 
point program for federal control of 
boxing had the approval of Commis- 
sioner Christenberry. 

Christenberry has been playing 
footsie with the I.B.C., his original tar- 
get, ever since Norris lifted his big-bout 
boycott on New York. After- three 
world’s championship bouts had been 
arranged for Battling Bob’s jurisdic- 
tion— Rocky Marciano rs. Roland La 
Starza for the heavyweight title and 
Bobo Olson rs. Randy Turpin for mid- 
dleweight honors in New York City, 
and Kid Gavilan rs. Carmen Basilio 
for the welterweight crown in Syracuse 
—business boomed for the State treas- 
ury again. Christenberry was seen 
often in the company of Harry Mark- 
son, director of boxing at Madison 
Square Garden, on whose advice he 
had come to depend greatly in difficult 
situations. On at least one occasion he 
allowed Markson to make changes in a 
statement he was about to give to 
the press. 

However, Christenberry’s most ab- 


ject surrender was to the International 
Boxing Guild, often termed a house 
union of the I.B.C. When the I.B.C. 
was having trouble with the New York 
Managers’ Guild over the split-up of 


JIMMY JEMAIl. ASKS: 

“WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CLEAN UP 
BOXING?” 

ROBERT CHRISTENBERRY 
ANSWERS: 

“Theremu.'itbeuni- 
formity of rules and 
action throughout 
the country. If 
there can’t be more 
cooperation be- 
tween various com- 
missions, the better 
way might be fed- 
eral control. When a boxer is barred 
in New York, why should he be wel- 
comed elsewhere? Much more is need- 
ed. It can't be told in a paragraph.” 

FOR FURTHER ANSWERS TO JEMAIL'S 
QUESTION TURN TO PAGE 34 



television royalties two years ago, due 
to the power wielded by the small-time 
managers, it was decided to form a new 
group controlled by managers more 
amenable to I.B.C. ’s interests. By 
means of the blacklist and agents pro- 
vocateurs, the old Guild was wrecked 
in a few months, and the International 
Boxing Guild emerged. Charley John- 
ston, Jack Kearns, Bill Daly and Hy- 
mie Wallman are among the group of a 
dozen managers, some of them front 
men for Frankie Garbo and other 
behind-the-scenes pilots- without-port- 
folio, who run the LB.G. as a faith- 
ful handmaiden for the I.B.C. These 
managers have a virtual monopoly on 
television shots for their fighters, and 
there’s never any friction between the 
Guild and Norris. At its annual din- 
ner last March, the I.B.G. called Mr. 
Christenberry to the dais and awarded 
him a plaque as the commissioner who 
had done most for the game. 

Bob’s plaque lost any trace of luster 
it might have had recently when rebel- 
lion broke out in the LB.G. ranks. A 
number of managers, frozen out of a 
share of the TV spoils by the small 
group which hogs them for its own 
fighters, broke away and organized the 
Metropolitan Boxing Alliance. This 
group presented charges to the com- 
mission that its boxers were being 
blacklisted and its promoters coerced 
by the Guild into not booking them. 

The Alliance managers also brought 
their troubles to Manhattan District 
Attorney Frank Hogan, who started 


an investigation last week. Hogan, like 
the complaining managers, wants to 
find out what becomes of the money 
the Guild collects as tribute from man- 
agers whose boxers work on TV and 
from promoters other than the I.B.C. 
whose shows are televised. 

The commissioner is amazingly tol- 
erant in viewing a long string of Gar- 
den bouts with weird betting angles. 
When Lulu Perez scored a none-too- 
convincing knockout over Willie Pep 
in two rounds after the betting had 
gone from even money to 4-to-l on 
Perez, the commissioner was asked 
what he thought of the affair. 

"Youth, you know, must be served,” 
he said sadly to the Journal- American’s 
Caswell Adams. 

SKULDUGGERY AT THE CROSSROADS 

Last June, a few days after Commis- 
sioner Christenberry had admonished 
“rumor mongers” for hinting that 
there had been a series of betting coups 
based on too-good-to-be-true victories 
by long shots in the Garden, Bobby 
Jones, booked to meet Bob’s old nem- 
esis, Joey Giardello, reported to 
the commission that he had been ap- 
proached by men who tried to bribe 
him to throw the fight. Christenberry 
took Jones to District Attorney Frank 
Hogan’s office, where Jones repeated 
the story. Hogan— warning Christen- 
berry, Harry Markson of the I.B.C., 
who accompanied him, and Jones and 
his manager, Bob Melnick, not to men- 
continued on page 70 



NORRIS AND CH RisTENBERRY ex- 
amine safety mat commissioner ordered. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S, 

HOTBOX 




‘‘Television got me in- 
terested in boxing. 
Now I go to ‘live' 
bouts. The fight be- 
tween Gavilan and 
Saxton had a peculiar 
aroma, even on TV. I've heard that some 
fights are controlled by racketeers. If that’s 
true, fights can be fixed. The remedy? Ei- 
ther kick the racketeers out or stop boxing. ” 




JOE BENJAMIN, San Francisco, Calif. 



"Eliminate incompe- 
tent judges and refer- 
ees. Take the politi- 
cians off the state com- 
missions. Even if hon- 
est, they don't know 
boxing. They can be fooled by the unde.sira- 
ble element. That’s because they don’t 
know the difference between good and bad 
fights, honest managers and racketeers." 




JOE WOODMAN, New York, N.Y. 



“Boxing is a great 
game. It must be to 
survive all the scan- 
dals. Today people are 
calling it a dirty busi- 
ness. I’m the oldest 
manager in the game. The great Sam Lang- 
ford was my boy. I .say we need more good 
commissioners like Bob Christenborry who 
can smell out dirty business." 



“Boxing ha.s always 
been maligned. It 
didn’t become legal 
in Washington until 
1936, under Congress- 
man Hartley’s bill. 
Tho.se who claim boxing is crooked should 
ask themselves: ‘How about crookedne.ss 
in all kinds of business?’ One bad fight 
shouldn’t condemn the sport.” 


IRVING M. IVES, Norwich, N.Y. 



“State commissions 
have not prevent- 
I ed boxing scandals. 

Therefore, a federal 
I commission to license 
boxers and regulate 
the sport seems to be the logical solution. It 
will be difficult. Illinois will want one thing, 
New York another, Pennsylvania still an- 
other. But it can and .should be done.” 


A. R. LAUBSCHER. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sales representative 


“The federal govern- 
ment should take over 
from local politicians. 
I boxed at L.S.U. I 
know boxing. It’s par- 
ticularly slimy on the 
West Coast. Among our boxers are many 
Mexicans. Managers exploit them and 
make it a lousy business. A fighter is lucky 
to end up with $50 from a $500 purse.” 




“Replace the state 
commi.ssions with a 
national czar. Base- 
ball is an example of 
what can be done un- 
der a czar with com- 
plete power. He should be very highly paid 
so he can’t be reached. And he .should know 
boxing. Gene Tunney would be an excellent 
choice. Everyone would look up to him.” 


JOHN S. FINE. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Governcr of 
Pennsylvania 


"Boxing must be reg- 
ulated and supervised 
by the states. Errors 
committed in its ad- 
ministration will be 
corrected without re- 
sort to a sprawling bureaucracy. Supervi- 
sion of bouts and of the management of 
boxers must be more strict. Penalties for 
infractions will be more dra.stie.” 
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AVERELL HARRIMAN. New York, N.Y. 



“Boxing has its scan- 
dals and I fully recog- 
nize the problem. As 
governor, I intend to 
initiate a concerted 
effort to drive the 
hoodlums out. I’m going to speak to the 
governors of all the states. Perhaps we can 
persuade the various state commissions to 
agree on standard rules and procedure.” 


MARIANO A. YENKO JR., Quezon City, Luzon 
Secretary to x. 

President of Philippines 


“In the Philippines, 
we insure good fights 
by having qualifiwl 
men on our boxing 
commission. We have 
taken boxing out of 
politics and put it in the hands of ring-wise 
men. They love the game and work at it. 
The same can he done here. Our boxing is 
booming under Commissioner Nieto.” 



DOC KEARNS, Miami. Fla. 

Former manager of 
Jack Dempsey 


“Take politics out of 
boxing. I'm writing a 
book, LaTceny Can Be 
Lovely. I never knew 
how lovely it could be 
until politics muscled 
into boxing. We can spot the fakes and 
we’re fighting back. We’ll save the game. 
We’ve organized the International Manag- 
ers Guild with 1,000 members.” 




'T’ve never been at a 
prize fight. But TV 
take.s boxing into my 
home. I like it. But 
the Gavilan-Saxton 
fight looked suspi- 
cious. Bouts like this will kill boxing on TV. 
I won’t look. The federal government can 
rescue the sport by putting coast-to-eoast 
fights under a federal commission.” 




NAT FLEISCHER, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Editor of 
Ring Magazine 


“The boxing commis- 
sions must eliminate 
objectionable charac- 
ters who are the true 
managers of the best 
boxers. Match-makers 
want top talent. But they have to go to 
sub rose managers and take what they can 
get. This sometimes leads to a flop and a lot 
of criticism, as with Saxton and Gavilan.” 




‘‘Boxing can be 
brought above re- 
proach only through 
federal legislation. 
The President should 
appoint a boxing com- 
mission. A man like Jack Demp.sey should 
head this commission. Under him should be 
men who know every angle of boxing. The 
public would trust a commission like this.” 



NEXT WEEK’S QUESTION: 

Balzac once wrote; “ I have noted 
that most women who sit a 
horse well are lacking In 
tenderness?" Are they? 


Does anyone ask 

YOU who 

makes your clothes ? 


, ^ m 



Men wearing 
JACKMAN 
Sportswear 
say they find people 
curious about tfteirs. 

About the fabric, 
about the cut, about 
the fit and comfort. 

You’ll see them- 
at the finest stores. 
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WINNERS PARADE on ancient fairgrounds to 
receive trophies after horse and pony events. 


COUNTRY FAIR, 
BRITISH STYLE 

Letter races, pillow fights and musical posts test the skill 
of Dartmoor boys and girls at Widecombe-in-the-Moor 

D artmoor. Ent,i.ani), is a barren plateau in Devonshire County, 
known chiefly as the setting for the great Sherlock Holmes adven- 
ture, The Hound of the Baskcrvillei}, and for its hardy strain of ponies 
and sheep. Once a year, as their ancestors did, the local people gather 
at the tiny village of Widecombe-in-the-Moor (pop. 67.3) to show' their 
sheep, display the muscular skills of the young people and sing of “Old 
Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and all” — for Widecombe Fair was the inspira- 
tion for this ballad, one of the oldest in England. 

Under the shadow of Widecombe church’s 15th Century 120-foot 
tower (.above), the narrow .street of the village becomes a midway of sou- 
venir stands, refreshment stalls and parking lots. During the morning, 
on a field used hundreds of years ago for the same purpose, the stock is 
judged. The afternoon is given over to sports. Some test riding skills at 
which the people have excelled since long before Widecombe’s first fair. 
Others pit rough-hewn youths against one another in a cross-country 
race, pillow fights (pages 38, .39) and tugs of war. Widecombe Fair re- 
mains much the same as it has always been, but even here the march of 
the machine advances on the purely bucolic; easy winner of the tug of 
■war this year was a team which had trained for w'eeks against a tractor. 

WHEELBARROW RACE entries first gallop to the 
start, then jump off horses and find partners. 

36 





BATTERED RUNNERS catch their breath after cross-country 
run through bogs, brambles, streams, barbed-wire fences. 


LETTER RACE requires contestants to pick up "letter,'' ride 
around field, dismount and deposit "letter" in box. 





MUSICAL POSTS isiin equestrian version of parior game. When willowy poles. Since there are never enough poles, field is con.slant- 
rnusic stops, riders fling themselves off horses and race towards ly narrowed until only winner is left. 



WATER-CARRYING race demands great control over mount. and pour it into delicately balanced glass jar on post. Stunt is 

Riders gallop down track, fill cup with water from pail, race back repeated until jar overflows. 
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THE DUCKS ARE 
FLYING SOUTH AGAIN 


As the potholes of the prairies freeze, the country’s ducks by the 
tens of millions move towards hunters via four huge corridors. These 

‘“flyways” are shown in the foldout map opposite and are described below |,y Florence s. stumpf 


T he chill north winds are sweeping 
across the plains and prairies of 
Canada, the breeding and nesting 
grounds of North American ducks, and 
the great southward migrations have 
begun. As ice locks their familiar bogs 
and ponds, the ducks are driven into 
the U.S. (to the considerable relief 
of Canadian farmers— .sec page 47) in 
search of the water they must have 
for drinking and resting. 

Though the ducks aren’t aware of 
the boundaries, each fall they follow 
four main routes known to hunters as 
flyways. These are arbitrarily deter- 
mined by states so that there can be 
uniform shooting regulations in the 
areas within each flyway. 

Shooting began in northernmost 
states in early October and continues 
generally into December. Each flyway 
is considered a separate entity, and 
regulations vary from one to another. 
Briefly, here are the general 1954 fly- 
way seasons: 

Atlantic— 60 days, 4 ducks daily. 
Mississippi— 55 days, 4 ducks daily. 
Central— 60 days, 5 ducks daily. 
Pacific— 80 days, 9 ducks daily. 
From the hunters’ view'point, the 
ducks have never had it so good. There 
were game laws in the East as far back 
as the 18th Century but they w'ere 
mostly antinuisance laws that were ig- 
MoroH Tn 1701 fnr inctonno tVio fino 
for shooting woodcock in the streets of 
New York was £1. Probably the first 
really useful law, passed in New York 
around 1844, made the possession of 
game out of season a violation. 

Spring shooting was banned by 
many states in subsequent years, but 
it w'asn’t until the Lacey Act of 1900 
that the killing of game as a business 
began to slow down. The act made 
shipment of illegally killed game across 


state boundaries a federal offense. 

In the next decade so many state 
laws were made (240 in a single year) 
that Outing magazine expressed sym- 
pathy for sportsmen “caught in this 
maelstrom of game legislation.” In 
1913 the Weeks-McLean Law put mi- 
gratory wildfowl under federal protec- 
tion and the ducks had a champion at 
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last. Their future was further strength- 
ened when the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, between the U.S. and Great Brit- 
ain, took effect in 1918. Under it Can- 
ada regulates its duck and goose shoot- 
ing with the same master plan that 
governs hunting in the U.S. 

The biggest boost the ducks have 
had came with the great drought of the 
mid-1930s. In the prairie states the 
sloughs and potholes and swamps dried 

millions of ducks. So great was pub- 
lic sentiment for action to help the 
ducks that in 1934 the Duck Stamp 
Law was enacted to provide a depend- 
able income. Every wildfowl hunter 


was required to buy a “duck stamp” 
(then $1) each year. 

Three years later a group of sports- 
men founded the nonprofit Ducks Un- 
limited organization, which concerned 
itself mainly with restoring breeding 
grounds in Canada's prairie provinces. 
So far it has transformed to usefulness 
more than 700,000 acres of wasteland 
and is presently at work on 60,000 
acres in the Hay Lake area of Alberta. 

In 1937 the Pittman-Robertson Act 
was passed. It set up an 1 1 % excise tax 
on sporting arms and ammunition (a 
similar levy is now made on sports fish- 
ing tackle). This money goes into a 
fund in the U.S. Treasury which will 
pay out to states $3 for every $1 spent 
on approved wildlife-restoration proj- 
ects. The duck hunter helped further 
to perpetuate his sport in the past sea- 
son with duck-stamp payments (now 
$2) of $4,542,860. 

For a time the Department of the 
Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Service at- 
tempted, with the aid of Ducks Unlim- 
ited and other observers, to make an 
annual preseason census of the ducks. 
This task proved so formidable and 
drew such ridicule from the press that 
the scheme was abandoned. Nowadays 
duck-population trends are estimated 
in late summer each year and the sea- 
sons set accordingly. 

popular ducks (eight surface feeders 
and eight divers) in the order of 
their popularity in each flyway, be- 
ginning with the leaders at the bot- 
tom of the page. 


FOLDOUT MAP OF DUCK FLYWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH PAINTINGS 
OF THE DRAKES OF THE 16 MOST POPULAR SPECIES ON THE REVERSE SIDE 

MAP BY ROLF KLEP; DUCK PAINTINGS BY ATHOS MENABONI 
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PAST AN INEFFECTUAL SCARE, HUNTERS PLOD ACROSS PRAIRIE 


On the Canadian prairies, one of the last of the world’s great wildfowl breeding grounds, ducks 
of every kind arc so numerous that they are a menace to the farmers and a hunter’s fondest dream 

by SCOTT YOUNG 


A n autumn dawn on the Canadian 
prairies may be clear, with frost 
dull white on the roadside weeds and 
the tall rushes of farm sloughs, and 
along the swaths waiting for the com- 
bine. Or a dawn may be windy, with 
rain or sleet driving in on the wind like 
flung shot; or it may be calm with gen- 
tly falling snow. But on any autumn 
dawn at all across the 900 miles of flat 
or gently rolling water-speckled land 
from eastern Manitoba west through 
Saskatchewan and Alberta to the foot- 
hills, and north to the Peace River 
country and beyond, ducks and geese 
by the millions are on the move. Some- 
times in a quiet dawn a man miles from 
the neare.st great marsh can hear like 
low thunder across those miles the beat 
of wings as the big birds take off on 
their morning flight. 

WHERE VAST FLOCKS GATHER 

It is long before dawn in autumn 
when the hunting really begins in this 
area, one of the last of the world’s great 
concentrations of waterfowl. Three- 
quarters of the continent's ducks and 
geese nest and raise broods here every 
year, gathering in vast flocks before 
they scatter in migration along all main 
flyways from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. A man in a city apartment rolls 
away from the warmth of his wife and 
tiptoes to the kitchen to make his 
breakfast, counting miles and shells 
and the pro.spects of mallards in his 
head from the moment he wakes. A 
country banker hears a tap on the door 
and leaps guiltily out of bed because 
the gang is here already and he has 
overslept and yesterday the canvas- 
backs came in on the lake. A wiry old 


toolpush from a wildcat drilling rig 
hunts goose droppings with a flashlight 
in a field where he saw geese yesterday, 
and when he finds the fringe of where 
they were he takes his spade and be- 
gins digging a pit waist high. 

In country hotels hunters from cities 
in Canada or the United States gulp 
breakfast and hurry to their cars. In 
the big commercial camps the guides 
and camp operators plan coolly and 
efficiently for the kills that will justify 
their tariffs of $25 a day and up. In a 
village kitchen a boy’s teeth clench 
with excitement on his porridge spoon 
because he’s going out with dad to see 
if they can connect with those big Can- 
adas they saw last night in a wet field 
south of town. 

Cars carry them along the black, 
rough roads, or boats over the sloughs 
and lakes. Some in waders cross shal- 
low water to rush beds, some go to 
piles of sheaves in grain fields, some 
to points of land that birds cross when 
leaving their roosts. They hide and 
quieten, load and wait. 

There are sights so magnificent, some 
of those dawns, that guns hot from the 
opening barrage all across the great 
hunting grounds are stilled with a kind 
of awe and a man will tell you later, 
“Jim and 1 just quit shooting and sat 
there and watched them go over by the 
hundreds of thousands, ducks and geese 
and swans . . .’’ 

Those unforgettable sights are really 
old on this continent, commonplace to 
the men and women who pushed the 
first plows into the plains, to the men 
who shot the last of the passenger 
pigeons, even to the men who fought 
their first automobiles or their last bug- 


gies over mud roads to shoot a couple 
of hundred ducks. But there are not 
many sights of that era which are with 
us almost unchanged today. This one 
is, in the flatlands of the Canadian 
West, for your son or mine, holding his 
first gun on his first shoot, to see and 
always remember. 

A VICTORY OF MAN 

In a sense, this is a victory of man 
over himself. The other great water- 
fowl-breeding grounds of the continent 
— Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
for instance— declined in ratio to the 
increase in human population. There 
are duckless marshes in Wisconsin su- 
perior to many of the busy breeding 
places across western Canada’s 10 mil- 
lion ponds, potholes, sloughs and lakes. 
But partly because of enlightened 
hunting and conservation laws, partly 
because humans now allow themselves 
to tolerate the untamed, in those prai- 
rie sloughs and potholes the Roman- 
nosed lady canvasbacks scarcely bother 
to get their young out of sight when 
a car goes by. Mallards take gizzard 
gravel on country roads and sometimes 
exercise the right of the enceinte so 
close to farm buildings that a clumsy 
cow is as dangerous to a nest as a fox 
or skunk. Blue-winged teal, shovelers, 
mallards and pintails breed among the 
wild roses and tiger lilies in ditches be- 
side highways; gadwalls, bluebills and 
the tiny green-winged teal rise in the 
sun and settle again like blackbirds; 
and pretty little ruddy-duck drakes 
guarding nearby nests stick up their 
tails like wrens and pull in their heads, 
chitiering at an intruding human be- 
fore diving out of sight. 

coHlinufd on next page 
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CROUCHING IN A POTHOLE IN THE FREEZING DAWN. THE HUNTERS RAISE THEIR GUNS AT A FLOCK OF MIGRATING DUCKS 


DUCKS continued from page 1,7 

In the late summer and fall they 
flnck up. One wildlife .scientist will re- 
port seeing a flight of 50,000 to 100,- 
000 mallards and pintails pa.s.s in an 
hour and a half. Another will report 
that the bluebill den.sity of a certain 
northern lake is 25,000 per shoreline 
mile. By mid-September when Cana- 
dian prairie hunting begins, if there are 
more than 100,000,000 ducks in North 
America (a.s may reasonably be as- 
sumed in view of their huge population 
increase and the lack of any estimates 
within the last decadeb probably more 
than 60,000,000 of them are in the 
Canadian West, and most of that 
60,000.000 are mallards. 

With so many ducks that limit hags 
are almost routine among competent 
hunters, many good hunters — to make 
their daily .shoots last past the first 
hour or so — now make pacts with 
themselves to shoot only drakes, and 
of only one type, such as mallards. 
Hunters who in youth shot hugely 
(one I know picked up 282 ducks one 
day many years ago, after a four-hour 
shoot interrupted only when he had to 
lay his gun on the ice of the lake where 
he was shooting to cool the barrelsi 
thus have had to learn to gun for 
quality rather than quantity. But 
quantity usually comes, too, especially 
if the chosen duck is the mallard. One 
hunter recently, helping a farmer to 
defend a crop against mallards, de- 
cided to shoot only drakes, and at ten 


in the morning when the ducks finally 
left he had 12 of the big green heads in a 
pile at his side. 

Before anyone tut-tuts at such sin- 
ful slaughter, be informed that this 
man and his pile of mallards rep- 
resented only a skirmish in a rather 
fantastic war in which mallards, and 
to a much lesser extent, pintails, are 
the aggressors. Every year, especially 
when wet weather delays the harvest, 
field-feeding duck.s hit hundreds of 
prairie farmers right where the pain is 
traditionally the most intense — in the 
bankroll. Ten thousand mallards sam- 
pling the free lunch in a field of durum 
wheat, swathed and wailing for the 
combine, can eat or trample into the 
ground two or three thousand dollars' 
worth of grain in a day or two. 

HUNTING IN SELF-DEFENSE 

By law, where the damage is local, 
the farmer can defend himself in or out 
of the hunting season by getting a per- 
mit from the local game officer or 
Mountie for himself, his family, and 
other local residents to shoot at any 
time of the day or night, without limit. 
Often the farmer so besieged supplies 
ammunition for the battle. Saskatch- 
ewan, with an enormous mallard pop- 
ulation, attacked the problem from an- 
other angle last year — an insurance 
plan whereby farmers in.sure against 
duck damage as they do against hail. 
Last year in that province the Sep- 
tember crop damage was so widespread 
that three days before the hunting 


season opened the chief game officer de- 
clared the entire province a damage 
area. Daily liag limits w'ere taken off, 
and all Saskatchewan’s farming resi- 
dents were free to shoot mallards and 
pintails in defense of unharvested crops. 

In such shooting, of course, decoys 
are barred, and .so is .shooting over 
water or field.s which have been har- 
vested; but the whole situation puts 
game officers in a peculiar position. On 
one hand they must enforce regulations 
which, by convention between Canada 
and the United States, protect ducks. 
On the other they must treat the mal- 
lard and sometimes the pintail as pred- 
alors— often they .spend as much time 
chasing ducks as they do checking hun- 
ters’ bags. Tliey also must be prepared 
to have their ears severely bent on oc- 
casion by farmers from whom t lie ducks 
have been feeding immoderately. How- 
ever. farmers in general accept the 
principle of self-defetuse only in dealing 
with these feathered burglar.s. 

One break in this general line of the 
forbearing farmer is a group in North 
Dakota, near the Manitoba border. 
These farmers, who are not allowed to 
.slioof in crop protection as do their 
Canadian neighbors, have formed an 
organization called Ducks Prohibited. 
Fees arc pooled to pay fines for mem- 
bers who run afoul of the gendarmes 
while shooting ducks out of their crops. 

Many attempts have been made to 
mechanize the anti-duck force.s, in- 
cluding experiments by Canada’s Na- 
tional Research Council, together with 
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THIS IS THE AWESOME SIGHT WHICH SOMETIMES STILLS ALL FIRING: FLIGHT AFTER FLIGHT IN ENDLESS, WINGED SUCCESSION 


the Canadian Wildlife Service. One 
such was the use of powerful air-raid 
sirens which scared ducks, all right, 
but also scared cows, hens and people 
to such an extent that they had to 
be considered failures. Current experi- 
ments with radar are not yet con- 
clusive. Loud but harmless bombs 
dropped from aircraft are usually only 
temporarily effective. Scarecrows in 
themselves don’t work. One farmer 
told me. “I’ve had a field black w’ith 
ducks, some sitting on the damn scare- 
crows.” A hunter said, “Had one of 
my best shoots last year by getting 
behind a scarecrow, u.sing it as a hide.” 

SUCCESSFUL DUCK-SCARING 

Rut one type of scarecrow, com- 
bined with scare-shooting, has been 
the backbone of one of the most suc- 
cessful duck-scaring experiments. This 
is a project which has been carried out 
for three years in a 2n-square-mile test 
area near Delta. Manitoba, under a 
team from (he Delta Waterfowl Re- 
search Station, which is supervi.sed 
by the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute and the North American Wildlife 
Foundation, both international organ- 
izations. As in other parts of the West, 
many farmers in that area have fields 
two or three miles from their homes. 
Others live in nearby towns. Duck 
damage can be acute before a farmer 
even knows he’s in a fight. So a game 
officer makes daily patrols with a half- 
ton pickup. When he spots ducks feed- 
ing in an unharvested field, he calls 


from the nearest phone for help. When 
reinforcements arrive, he helps put up 
special scarecrows — brightly colored 
bags of straw swinging freely from long 
angled pole.s, topped by that tw'irling 
stuff sometimes used to decorate gas 
stations. They shoot at the same time, 
to associate in the duck mentality that 
those queer colored things and shoot- 
ing go together. Even so, the ducks are 
not easily discouraged. In one tiO-acre 
field 16 scare devices and a lot of 
shooting were needed before the ducks 
stayed away. In another, about 600 
acres, 15 scare-devices and three eve- 
nings of heavy scare-shooting were 
needed before the ducks decided they 
could take a hint. 

Where does the hunter stand in all 
this? A voice within answers: “Right 
where he always has — in the pub at 
night telling lies about the shots he 
made that day.” Rut the fact is that 
on the Canadian prairies, as in few 
places in the world these days, a hunt- 
er at day's end may find that even if 
he slicks to the truth he won’t soon 
run out of material. The hunting pop- 
ulation here, as everywhere, has its 
percentage of that sporting type who 
would shoot down his own grandmoth- 
er, if she could fly. But much less rare 
is the honest hunter who keeps within 
his bag limit, and very common is the 
hunter who can’t shoot well enough to 
get his bag, but sees thousands of 
ducks and shoots off dozens of shells 
every day trying. The good shot in the 
West is a prideful hunter, for he can 


say in the morning that he’ll bring 
home nothing but mallard drakes and 
sometimes he’ll do it; with maybe a 
teal or pintail bagged in error when his 
spectacles fogged up. 

It doesn’t take much money. The 
best hunting on the prairies is not the 
commercial camp type, where you let 
someone else do all your thinking, 
your contribution being mainly dol- 
lars, shells and liiiuor. With so many 
ducks, and guides and commercial 
camp operatons on every marsh who 
know where to find them, that kind 
of hunting is a good deal like buying 
birds at the liulcher shop. Also, from 
a conservation standpoint, it is bad — 
a hunter who pays high for his hunt- 
ing is more likely to insist on what 
he considers his money’s worth, all 
redheads, or all canvasbacks. They 
are good table ducks, of course, but 
no better than the plentiful and pes- 
ky mallards: they are easier to shoot 
than mallards, and can be ill-spared 
from the standpoint of the numbers 
of them that are left. The redhead 
in particular is considered by some 
wildlife scientists to be near a dan- 
gerous point of decimation. H. Albert 
Hochbaum, director of the Delta Wa- 
terfowl Research Station and one of 
the world’s leading waterfowl scien- 
tists, said that one year recently more 
redheads left Delta marsh dressed and 
frozen, for Chicago and St. Louis and 
other points south, than left in migra- 
tion. Because of exactly that kind of 
pressure, the redhead has vanished as 
continued on next page 
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DUCKS milhiued /toiu parje 1,9 
a breeder from many parts of the U.S. 

So the hunter who wants the most 
sporty hunting, at low cost, and with 
little more risk of damaging the exist- 
ence of a species than the average man 
runs when he swats a mosquito, hunts 
the mallard. It's as simple as this— he 
bases himself at any one of hundreds 
of villages in the West, asks a few ques- 
tions, and does his own thinking and 
hunting from there on. Local guides 
are practically nonexistent, but with- 
in the law of averages applying to 
all humans, local hunters are usually 
so friendly and helpful that a man who 
might arrive in one of these prairie vil- 
lages from Mars late one afternoon 
could be out shooting mallards the fol- 
lowing dawn, He’d need no more equip- 
ment than warm cloihes, gun and 
shell.s, and a pair of rubber boots for 
wet spots in fields or for hiding near the 
shore of a .slough or farm pothole. Mal- 
lards sometimes come in to drink at 
the.se ponds so full that the last barley 
head is still sticking out of their hills, 
needing water pressure to get it down. 

HOTELS OR FARMHOUSES 

Country hotels, ideal as bases for 
this kind of hunting, are plentiful and 
cheap. Many a visiting hunter also 
winds up staying at a farmhouse, get- 
ting his meals there, and getting local 
duck and goose lore firsthand — or being 
steered to the best fields for the plenti- 
ful partridge and grouse or, in spots, 
cock pheasant. Farmers are almost all 
quite willing to have hunters on their 
land, especially if ducks have been giv- 
ing them trouble, but they like to be 
asked first. From then on they usually 
expect only the normal amenities of 
gate shutting and not breaking down 
fence.s or shooting cows. It is illegal in 
all the prairie provinces to sell hunting 
rights and it is also illegal for atninnc, 
even the farmer himself, to shoot on 
land posted with “no shooting” signs. 

A car is a necessity in this kind of 
hunting, of course, and chains or snow 
tires are a help late in the season. Even 
in dry weather the roads through most 
of the rural West inspire about the 
same degree of affection as going over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel. Nevertheless, 
many men are still alive who have been 
using them for years. 

Despite the great mallard popula- 
tion, hunting them calls for about the 
same combination of luck and skill as 
prevails in any contest between men 
and wild things. In other words, just 
because a mallard has lots of friends 
he isn’t necessarily inclined to suicide. 
You watch where the mallards feed, 
don’t disturb them, and when they go 


off to drink you go in and get hidden. 
They’ll be back. One of the West's best 
hunters once said, “If they’re thick in 
a field at night and nobody disturbs 
them, they’re as sure to be back in the 
morning as the sun is to come up.” 
And because usually even a concentra- 
tion of thousands of ducks is made up 
of scores of small flocks, arriving .sepa- 
rately, such a shoot is a steady thing, 
lasting for hours. One man I know fol- 
lowed some huge flights of mallards by 
car for two hours one day la.st year and 
found a field of burned-over durum 
wheat to which ducks from lakes in 
Western Manitoba were flying 60 miles 
to feed. That day, he says, he could 
have matched any of his old-time kills, 
into the hundred.^, if he’d wanted to. 

Almost all of the Canadian prairies 
are good goo.se country, too, particu- 
larly the northern regions (although 
at one southwestern Manitoba village 
near Whitewater Lake last year a group 
of hunters from the district got 42 one 
morning in a field only half a mile from 
the town). The basic approach is the 
same as that described for mallards, 
except that geese seldom feed near nat- 
ural cover, so a pit is usually needed 
as a hide. When you’ve found a field 
where geese are feeding and have 
watched from a good distance to make 
sure nobody shot at them before they 
left for the night, you go in an hour 
or two before dawn the next day and 
dig a pit at least waist-high. Camou- 
flage its edges with weeds and stubble 
(some cover the pit, leaving only a 
peephole in earth-.smeared boards). 


Decoys help. Then you sit still in the 
pit and wait, hoping that the pit isn’t 
steaming even slightly in the frosty air, 
that the wind hasn’t changed so that 
the geese will miss you by a maddening 
hundred yards, and above all hoping 
that the geese for reasons known only 
to geese haven’t decided to feed else- 
where that day. 

JUMP UP AND SHOOT STRAIGHT 

If luck is with you, and if you’ve 
done everything so well that the sharp- 
eyed old watch gander checking the 
area later can’t .see a thing out of place; 
and if you hold those jumping nerves 
in chock and sit still until you see the 
first heads appear in the air above 
your pit: and if you then can jump up 
and shoot straight, you are a goose 
hunter. For best results (a tip from a 
man who has shot hundreds of them); 
“When you jump up they’ll flare and 
bunch. .Just before they fall off, fire at 
the bunched ones and then pick a sin- 
gle with your other barrel.” 

All across the prairies now the hunt- 
ers sit and wait, .scout the roads, sit in 
marsh hides, stand and fire and reload. 
Ducks and geese fiare away, find quiet- 
er fields or water, eat and drink. As 
the snowstorms come, more and more 
flocks pull out on their long and lei- 
surely migration flights down across 
the continent to where the land stays 
warm. The potholes freeze and more 
birds go. The bays in the big lakes 
freeze, and finally the lakes themselves, 
and then the land is quiet. But next 
spring they come again. 
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COLUMN OF CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

THE WEEK: • 


Sports Editor John P. Carmichael 
takes a dim view of the Rose Bowl 
pact which provides that “representa- 
tive teams” — rather than champions 
— will meet at Pasadena on New 
Year’s Day to prove practically nothin^f 

I t’s getting near time for the annual 
treatise on the Rose Bowl pact be- 
tween the Big Ten and Pacific Coast 
conferences. No team may play at 
Pasadena two years in a row. 

From scores and scouting reports, 
U.C.L.A. will win the PCC title in a 
romp. But because it was in the Rose 
Bowl last Jan. 1 it can’t go back. This 
means that the Big Ten champ will 
meet one of the runner-ups under a 
new agreement effective this year. 

Nowhere in the Rose Bowl agree- 
ment does it mention that this is a 
clash between championship teams. 
The contract specifies that each confer- 
ence will send a “representative team” 
into the arena, but to the millions who 
constitute the “live” and television 
audience, it is essentially a title battle. 

Why not make it that way in fact as 
well as in spirit, as has been the case 
when California, for instance, played 
there three straight years? 

TO LOSE-AND WIN 

The way things stand now some Big 
Ten squad will be playing Southern 
California or Stanford next New 
Year’s Day, with the former having 
the current edge. 

Southern Cal plays U.C.L.A. and 
Notre Dame its last two games and will 
he favored to lose ’em both ... a cir- 
cumstance hardly in keeping with the 
Rose Bowl appellation as “representa- 
tive team.” Northwestern should have 
beaten U.S.C. here earlier in the season. 
Ohio State already has licked Califor- 
nia, and Michigan has beaten Wash- 
ington. The Illinois coaching staff still 
can’t understand how it got licked by 
Stanford, 12-2, which Navy walloped 
25-0 in another interseetional game. 

One of these teams, then, will be the 
stand-in for U.C.L.A. in the Rose Bowl. 
When Victor Schmidt, commissioner of 
the PCC and “Tug” Wilson, czar of the 
Big Ten, approved the clause of ‘no re- 
turn’ in the Rose Bowl pact it was the 
hope or belief, or both, that those 
words would stop any school or coach 
from consistently recruiting powerful 


Each week Spouts 
Illustrated will re- 
print an outstanding 
sports column from 
a daily newspaper. 
The writer will re- 
ceive a prize of $250. 


teams to maintain its Bowl appear- 
ances. Apparently this has not stopped 
U.C.L.A., which, of course, can sit back 
at the end of the season in the champi- 
onship seat and say: “We’re the win- 
ners . . . and we could have beaten 
so-and-so . . .” filling in the name of 
the Big Ten opponent. 

Nor can anybody gainsay that atti- 
tude or quarrel with it. Moreover: since 
the game is played in California, it is 
not a question of picking a team which 
the folks out there haven't seen before. 

PENALTY OF VICTORY 

From this point of view it seems ele- 
mentary that when two conferences 
play a postseason game, their titular 
teams should be in it. Nobody penalized 
the Yankees for winning five straight 
pennants. They played in the World 
Series every year and the crowds didn’t 
stay home. 

A few years ago when Purdue and 
Wisconsin tied for the Big Ten crown, 
Wisconsin was picked for the Rose 
Bowl. It was the judgment of the ath- 
letic directors that the Badgers had the 
better potential for victory. Last fall, 
when it was a question of Michigan 
State or Illinois, the former got the nod 
because, largely, the Illini had been to 
California in 1947 and 1952. 

Michigan State and Illinois were tied 
in the first vote a year ago. Then Com- 
missioner Wilson called the directors 
into session and thrashed it out in favor 
of the Spartans. 

At the same time, however, they 
took action which, in the future, will 
eliminate the necessity of prolonged 
argument in case of another tie for the 
Big Ten title. 

A three-point ‘solution’ has been 
formulated for such an emergency a) 
the team which went west most recent- 
ly stays home b) if neither can be elim- 
inated that way the team which beat 
the other during the season gets the nod 
c) if they didn’t play one another, a toss 
of the coin decides who goes. Not that 
it will make much difference this time, 
with U.C.L.A. on the sidelines . . .! 
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colour photographs . . . pvrrylhing to make your 
holiday the iiappiost imaginalile . . . sports, 
sighisffing, shopping, coiiifurlable living. 


Tin; Bkrmi'da Tbaue Development Board 

Dept, SI-411. 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 21). N.Y. 

Please send me, vvitlmut cimrge, “Bermuda 
\VeUo::ies You." 


GOLF 


SENIOR CLASS 

Down at Pinehurst the amazing veterans 
showed that golf really is an old man's game 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 

Pl>JEHURST, N.C. 

1895, James Walker Tufts of 

Boston, a public-spirited man who 
had made his fortune in the manu- 
facture of soda-fountain equipment, 
purchased some 10,000 acres in the 
Sandhills country of North Carolina 
with the dual aim of improving the lot 
of the local farmers (to whom he hoped 
to introduce the growing of peaches) 
and of building a resort where North- 
erners of delicate health and moderate 
means could escape the rigors of winter 
and enjoy the health-giving fragrance 
of the longleaf pine. Mr. Tufts’ vil- 
lage, Pinehurst, a bit of old Concord in 
the heart of the South, did not develop 
quite as planned. A blight killed off 
the peach-growing scheme almost be- 
fore it w'as started. Furthermore, only 
a year after Pinehurst was settled, nine 
holes of golf were laid out and this 
caused a blight which shortly there- 
after killed off croquet and attracted a 
far more vigorous type of vacationer. 

For over 50 years now, Pinehurst has 
been the winter capital of American 
golf, and at the height of its season— 
the seven weeks from Washington’s 
Birthday through mid-April —some 700 
to 800 golfers daily take the cure on its 
four 18-hole courses. 

The whole year round, though, it is 
golf, golf, golf at Pinehurst, and when 
the game is not being played, it is be- 
ing talked. This past week when I was 
registering (in green ink' at the Caro- 
lina Inn, incidental to attending the 
third annual North and South Seniors 
Championship, one conversation in 
particular hoisted itself above the com- 
petition in the lobby and demanded to 
be overheard. 

“I tell you,” one senior was earnestly 
telling his group, ‘‘I saw’ it with my 
own eyes. He almost drove the green on 
the first hole.” 

‘‘But Fred, that’s almost 400 yards,” 
one of the group protested politely. 

“That’s my point,” Fred countered. 

“That’s where this fellow drove, right 
past the chocolate drops in front of 
the green.” 

I was wondering what senior— tech- 
nically, any golfer who has passed his 
55th birthday is a senior— had accom- 


plished this prodigy when the conver- 
sation, fortunately, turned a corner 
and it became cSoar that Fred was not 
recounting the exploits of any exact 
contemporary of his but was simply 
talking about a young slugger named 
Dave Smith from Gastonia, N.C., 
whom he had watched at the National 
Amateur at Detroit. 

THE OLD BOYS ARE AWESOME 

However, canceling out the proba- 
bility that any senior will ever drive 
400 yards, what the old boys are ca- 
pable of is awesome enough in itself. 
In the qualifying round for the cham- 
pionship flight on the famous No. 2 
course, shortened somewhat but still a 
very rugged layout, the medal went to 
Tom Robbins of Larchmont, N.Y. .with 


BLASTING OUT, Spencer Overton lays 
ball neatly on 15th green in final round of 
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a 70. Twenty-one entrants shot 75 or 
under, and six men who tied at 77 
played oil for the last five places. Well 
there go the dreams of a lot of us who 
believed that if we could still shoot in 
the low' 80s when our hair was graying, 
we would be enshrined as veritable 
Hogans and people would point us out 
with mute admiration. 

THE MAN TO BEAT 

After the qualifying round, Tom 
Robbins was installed as the favorite 
not simply because he was the medalist 
but because, tournament in and tour- 
nament out, he has always been the 
man to beat in senior events over the 
last seven years. Now 6‘2, a tall, silver- 
haired man with the physique and car- 
riage of a varsity end, Tom is that gen- 
uine golf rarity : the superb shot-maker 
who did not take up the game in his 
youth. He was 34 when he did. He was 
living in Puerto Rico at this time, a 
not-unhappy nongolfer, but one week- 
end when his wife was in childbirth in 
the hospital, he thought he would kill 
some time watching an exhibition 
between two left-handed Canadians 
and two right-handed Americans. The 
match over, Robbins, a left-hander, 
borrowed a left-handed driver to hit 




North and South .Seniors Champion.ship as 
hi.s opponent, John W. Roberts, watches. 


one shot, just to see what it was like. 
He rapped the stuffings out of the ball. 
He then look thirteen lessons, the first 
left-handed, the last dozen right-hand- 
ed. Between lessons he practiced furi- 
ously. Within a month he was shooting 
in the 70s, for keeps. 

Robbins played his usual powerful 
game at Pinehurst this week, but youth 
must be served and he was eliminated 
on the 19th hole in the semifinals by 
Spencer Overton of Baltimore, a strip- 
ling of 56. Overton went on to win the 
final 2 and 1 from John W. Roberts, 
55, of Columbus. Ohio. A builder by 
trade, Overton is an extremely cool 
and steadily impressive player. He 
qualified with a 72, even par, and 
stayed with par over his four roiind-s 
of match play. It is very easy to under- 
stand how he once took the .Maryland 
Open in addition to winning the Mary- 
land Amateur three times and his club 
championship at Rolling Road no few- 
er than 18 times. 

Apart from the robust quality of the 
play, the most amazing thing about 
senior golf is how it has suddenly in the 
last few years become the hottest de- 
velopment in the whole golf picture. 
Over 300 of the breed from 33 differ- 
enlstates, Cuba and Canada competed 
in the North and South Champion- 
ship. Eight hundred more are already 
on the wailing list for invitations. It's 
the same with all the other senior or- 
ganizations — the U.S. Seniors, the 
American Seniors, the Southern Sen- 
iors, the Metropolitan Seniors, the 
Western Senior.^, et «/.; their mem- 
berships have long been filled. Today, 
just about the only w'ay to join a senior 
organization is to start one yourself. 

Perhaps the most incisive comment 
on the whole astounding business is 
that this coming summer when the 
U.S.G.A. will conduct the first olfi- 
cial National Seniors Championship, it 
will have to hold sectional qualifying 
rounds to insure that every aspirant 
gets a fair opportunity. As the poet has 
writ, old golfers never die. they just 
fade their shots a little more accurately 
into the pin. 

This evening as I was cheeking out 
of the Carolina, there was the usual ' 
impossible-nol-to-overhear conversa- 
tion. “I was out in 39, Ellery,” a man 
in a scarlet tweed jacket was moaning. 
"I did it by chipping in twice, and I 
was still one down.” His companion in- 
(juired with a faint veneer of sympathy 
how he had finally made out. “Oh, I 
lost 3 and 2,” the man in the scarlet ' 
coat said .sadly. “My opponent said he 
was 69 years old. Hell, if he’s a day 
over 61. I'm Harry Truman’s caddy.” 
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Brewed 

t - extravagantly 



extravagant tastes 



Peter Han5\ 




The LIGHT Step 
The SURE Step 
for Hunters . . . 


[ 


CUSH-N-CREPE soles ... for 
full support under your arch. 
Nail-less construction. 


ORIGINAL Red Wing “Sweat- 
Proof" insole. Won’t crack 
Won’t curl. 


iweat- I 
rack. I 


ORO RUSSET leather, softest, 
most water - repellent leather 
known. 


RED WING SHOE CO. 


153 Main Si., Red Wing, Minn. 

FREE BOOKLET, 'Beller Fool Core with 


fleffer fool Weof" 
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FOK MEN 


1.00 flvVa. 

AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


SHAVING MUG 
(REFILL, .75) 


SHULTON 


faster and easier 
— because 


The VAGABOND provides freedom 
of movement never before possible 
for sports announcing over public 
address systems for football, base- 
bail, basketball, boxing, racing, track 
and field, and many other sporting 
events. The announcer at all times is 
"footloose and fancy free.” He can 
walk or run down the sidelines with- 
out having to drag lines of cumber- 
some cable! The VAGABOND oper- 
ates in all kinds of weather— hot, cold, 
snow, rain, etc. Lightweight-easier 
to hold than conventional micro- 
phones. Net price only $700.00 for 
complete system, consisting of microphone and all 
the necessary components for operating this remark- 
able development. 

For complete information write: 

SALES DIVISION, SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 

225 W. HURON STREET • CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


almost 2 wonderful 
aller. . . the instant 
you slip your fact into a 
pair of "ELEVATORS" 
. . . the amazing haight- 
increasing shoes that 
look as smart, feel 
8$ comfortable et 
eny shoes you've 
ever worn. Yet 
"ELEVATORS" 
discreetly add 2veryimpor- 
tent inches of height. Try a pair. 

See all the wonderful things 
"ELEVATORS" can do (or you. 



BOWLING 

THE 10-PIN TAP 

It was a heartbreaker for U.S. Champion Don 
Carter but a blessinjj for the bowling game 



PETER DEIVIET 


by VICTOR KALMAN 




Chicago 

D on Carter, U.S. champion, had 
11 strikes in a row. One more and 
he would have a perfect 300 and win 
a new Pontiac car. The last ball left his 
hand, and a mighty roar swept the 
jam-packed Faetz-Niesen lanes. It was 
echoed in bars, restaurants and homes 
by a television audience of 250,000. 
What happened, on a seemingly perfect 
pocket hit, is shown in the photo se- 
quence on the opposite page. 

Carter’s ll)-pin “tap” miglit well 
have been the most heartbreaking in 
howling history. But it was also one 
of the most important, for it propelled 
Peter DeMet, the largest Pontiac deal- 
er in the Midwest, into the game w'ith 
all his energy, promotional ability and 
cash. DeMet, who bears a striking re- 
semblance to Actor John Wayne, is 
doing as much this year to build up 
spectator interest — and boost profes- 
sional howlers into a higher income 
bracket — as anyone else has done in a 
lifetime. 


“A TREMENDOUS INTEREST” 

“When I began sponsoring a bow'ling 
show on television last year,” DeMet 
said a few days ago, “I had no idea 
there was such a tremendous interest 
in the game. But when Carter rolled 
that 299, everyone in Chicago talked 
about it next day. Every i)aper carried 
the story under big headlines.” His 
pale blue eyes sparkled. He ran a hand 
excitedly through his hair, prematurely 
grey for his 41 years. “I became con- 
vinced,” he added with conviction, 
“that bowling had a great future as 
a spectator sport.” 

DeMet, who made his first million 
in automobiles at 35, has the courage 
of his convictions. This season he not 
only is sponsoring weekly head-and- 
head match games on TV (NBC, 11-12 
p.m., Sat.) in Chicago, but he has 
invested $300,000 in Chninpiomhip 
BnivUng films which are being tele- 
vised throughout the country, bringing 
the best in bowling into thousands of 
homes. 

Both on TV and film, the contest- 
ants roll three games. The winner re- 


ceives $200, the loser $100, and an ad- 
ditional $25 is awarded fur each game 
won. Anyone who rolls 300 on TV gets 
a Pontiac, while for the film series the 
prize is $1,000. No one has yet received 
a car for a perfect game, although 
Steve Nagy of Cleveland turned the 
trick recently against Ed Kawolics of 
Chicago— the only 300 game ever 
filmed. (Several 300s have been seen 
on other TV programs, hut no perma- 
nent photographic record was kepi. In 
the case of Carter’s 299, the camera- 
man started shooting only after the 
ninth strike.) Carter had another 
nerve-tingling “nearly” in the film 
series, hitting 298. 

“So far I’ve signed up 25 of the 
country’s best bowlers,” DeMet .‘laid 
proudly. “We've shot 26 films and 
have 13 to go.” 

The son of poor Greek immigrants 
who settled in Chicago at the turn of 
the century, DeMet has become one of 
the most popular figures in financial 
and sports circles here. Professional 
bowlers, some of whom are not easy to 
please, say he has been more than fair. 
Besides prize money, they receive ex- 
penses and a percentage of the profits. 

A FABULOUS SUCCESS 

From all accounts, the DeMet shows 
are enjoying fabulous success. One rea- 
son is that bowling is hand-tailored 
for sports fans who gamble, since it is 
practically impossible to rig a match 
without being obvious — and anyone 
who did would be barred for life by the 
American Bowling Congress. -A Chi- 
cago columnist has estimated that 
more than $l million changes hands 
after each Saturday TV event. 

In addition to the betting and the 
high caliber of the bowling, the shows 
have a great asset in “Whispering” Joe 
Wilson, the unobtrusive NBC sports- 
caster whose voice, ranging from a 
whisper to an excited shout, adds to 
the drama on the lanes. Wilson, like 
De.VIel, knew little about bowling a 
year ago. Today, like his sponsor, he 
is at the top of his field — thanks, in 
part, to a 10-pin that didn’t fall down. 


GOLF, a la CART 

is more fun with 

Roll King! 

,1 E^sy rolling, large 
ball bearinR wlieels of 
.B exclusive Irouble-frce 
^tlesign. BiE air cusliion 
lires . . . ab.sorb shocks 
belter on roufib firound 
k Fli|) down h.indle. carl 
folds; raise h.indle. 
it unfoldsquichly. 
easily. Rerlecl fiift . 
a v.ilue ftlKs .It SI7.9S 
Model 9 with special 
bag savci S21.9S 

A J INDUSTRIES 

At sports stores everi/tchere wiscossin 




•HoJi^ilsTweed 


THIS MARK CERTIFIES THE GENUINE 


I from pure Scntlisli wool, 

.■‘liuii. ilvi'il anil Jiriislifil in 
the OuUT M.-liri.I.s. IVrfrct 
for iMililimr wear! In «jiortr» 
jacket’'. !‘tiilB. topcoat* 
at Icailinc rclailcre. Look 
for mark on clotli and 

U.S. Rep, Horris Tweed Ass'n Ltd. 
no E. 42nd 51. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 



Smokehouse Sampler from Iowa 


jrausenbur^ 


P.O. Box 213, Conrad, lowo 
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ALWAYS 

THE 

SAME 


MG SHOWS OFF 
ITS NEWEST MODEL 



The TF-1500 looks the same, but there’s added 

horsepower under that familiar classical hood by JOHN bentley 


...today. 

tomorrow 

and tomorrow 

Stable as the alphabet ! Go out to- 
day and buy any product of any 
good manufacturer’s brand. ..ask 
for the same thing tomorrow, or 
weeks from now . . . match 'em up, 
and they’re uniformly good, or 
better. 

This uniformity is no accident. 
Every manufacturer works hard 
at it because he knows that only 
unfailing goodness will keep you 
buying his product. So he’s mighty 
sure ne%'er to let quality slip. If 
he changes his product at all, you 
can bet it’s a change for the better. 
This goes for everything from a 
hobby pin to an automobile— just 
another reason for staying with 
your favorite brands for years 
and years. 

For news of the goods that are always 
good, read the ads in this magazine. 

BRAND NAMES 
ROUNDAXION 

A NON-PROriT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WANT UNIFORMITY? PATRONIZE THE OEALER 
WHO PROVIDES YOUR FAVORITE BRANDS 


I N a world where the more different 
cars look the more they are the 
same, the new MG TF-1500 is a re- 
freshing experience. For 1955, the most 
popular small car in America exhibits 
the same uncompromising classicism as 
it did a year ago when the TF series 
was introduced. In fact, when I picked 
up the car lent me by J. S. Inskip of 
New York for testing, I found this 
newest MG identical with its prede- 
cessor except for a small enamel plaque 
on the hood proclaiming ‘'TF-1500.” 
Even the engine is outwardly the twin 
of the famous XPAG series power unit; 
but underneath it is a different story. 
A new specially cast cylinder block 
provides an extra 13 cubic inches dis- 
placement, adding five and a half 
horsepower. 

What these additional horses mean 
in terms of improved performance is 


PERFORMANCE AT A GLANCE 

Acceleration 0 — 30 mph: 5.3 sec-s. 
through gears 0 — 50 mph: 11.0 .secs. 

0 — 60 mph: 15.8 secs. 
f2ncl gear) 30— 50 mph: 6.1 .secs. 
Maximum speed obtained 80 mph 

Maximum speed estimated at 

5,500 rpm 88 mph 

Brake test (macadam surface! 

From: 30 mph: 36 ft. 10 in. 

45 mph: 60 ft. 8 in. 
60 mph: 122 ft. 8 in. 
Ga.s consumption (including medium 
traffic and all tests) 21.7 mpg 

Weather: fair; cool; moderate wind. 
Speedometer correction: At 80 mph 
read 85 mph (4.96% fast). 


not as immediately apparent as a criti- 
cal enthusiast might expect, but that 
good old “MG feel” is there in full 
measure, with a few extras added. It 
is a feeling hard to describe since its 
chief attraction is deceptively com- 
pounded of contradictory qualities — 
robustness and nimbleness. You sit 
bolt upright and relatively high, with 
the thin-rimmed, adjustable steering 
wheel close to your belt line and the 
slim gearshift lever directly under your 
right hand. The engine revs up eagerly, 
with a characteristic (but unalarming) 
chatter above 5,000 rpm; the steering 
is instantaneous and you are soon 
aware that the whole machine is far 
more solidly built than necessary, es- 
pecially in the bodywork, which still 
uses wood. The penalty for this huski- 
ness is around 300 pounds of superflu- 
ous weight unhelpful to acceleration, 
yet the MG is a very maneuverable 
sport.s car, and its compact handiness 
compensates largely for this handicap. 

The car tested was sufficiently lim- 
bered up to give a good idea of its per- 
formance and what the extra horse- 
power contributed by comparison with 
its predecessor, the TF. The first im- 
provement noted was in low-speed flex- 
ibility. It is now possible to pull away 
so smoothly from 20 mph in high gear, 
and 15 mph in third, that any kind of 
traffic can be negotiated with these 
two gears alone. Second is strictly for 
emergencies, while low gear would show 
up to advantage when scaling the side 
of a cliff. For everyday use, this flexi- 
bility is everything that modern re- 
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quirements demand. However, experi- 
enced MG owners who indulge in mild 
forms of competition might feel enti- 
tled to expect a little more from the 
new engine than is possible with the 
present gear ratios. With the trans- 
mission unchanged, second and third 
gears are still too widely spaced for 
maximum pickup or fast downshifting, 
wiiile snap upshifts tend to override 
the synchromesh and produce a slight 
clash. The optional 4.55 rear axle ($24 
extra' should improve matters by rais- 
ing gear speeds about one mph per 
1,000 rpm, but it won't change the rel- 
ative ratios. 

TOP GEAR IS LIVELIER 

The other advantage derived from 
the larger MG engine is evident at the 
upper end of the cruising range. From 
3,500 rpm up (about 56 mph in high 
gear) the TF-1500 is much livelier than 
its predecessor. While last year’s TF 
took 19.4 seconds to accelerate from 
50 to 70 mph in fourth gear, the new 
car does it in 13.1 seconds. Accelera- 
tion from a standing start through the 
gears also is notably better, with 0-60 
mph nearly as fast as the supercharged 
TF and at least three seconds faster 
than last year’s stock model. 

Road-holding is unchanged, which 
means good within the limitations im- 
posed by a relatively soft .suspension 
not primarily designed for racing. The 
MG is the kind of a car that can lure 
an exuberant driver into a turn faster 
than he ought to go; but it is kind to 
such mistakes. The rigid chassis and 
proper weight distribution offset body 
lean, and it slicks well to the road, 
breaking loose only under real provoca- 
tion. The brakes, too, are efficient and 


light to the touch, though very hard 
applications quickly repeated seem to 
induce momentary fade. 

The test car was handsomely fin- 
ished in the traditional MG manner 
which spurns rivets where nuts and 
bolts can be used and still employs 
chrome wood screws to fasten the up- 
holstery panels. The light-gray syn- 
thetic lacquer was pleasingly comple- 
mented by red leather upholstery 
(genuine) used on the bucket seats, 
instrument panel, doors and crash pad, 
and by the black pile carpel and black 
brake drums. The snug beige nylon top 
and tonneau cover have a silky, expen- 
sive look and only the knock-off type 
wire wheels are extra, costing $135. 

Minor faults are much the same as 
noted on the 1954 TF model. The dim- 
mer switch is loo high above the foot- 
board. so that you have to raise your 
left knee while groping around for it. 
The right segment of the steering- 
wheel rim obscures the temperature 
gauge and ammeter on the center dial. 
Leg room(21 <4 inches from seat edge to 
pedals' is only comfortable with the 
driving seat fully back, even for an 
average person. The seat backs, though 
wide and deep i21 by 18 inches) and 
nicely curved, are not adjustable for 
tilt. On the car tested, the gas-tank 
filler cap suffered from a chronic leak 
when cornering fast, but the scaled dip- 
stick was a neat idea. A larger rearview 
mirror also would be an advantage. 

A "FUN” CAR 

The new MG is even more of a "fun” 
car to drive than last year’s version 
and its gas thirst is absurdly small. At 
$1,995 (plus $50 handling charges) it 
represents very honest value. 



CAN’T SLEEP Because of 
Acid Stomach? Do This — 


Try this simple modern way to avoid 
.sleepless nights due to excess stomach acid. 
Just take 1 or 2 Turns as a "nightcap” be- 
fore you go to bed. Countless thousands 
who do this have discovered they fall 
asleep faster— feel much fresher mornings. 
Always keep Turns handy to counteract 
sour stomach, gas, heartburn — day or 
night. Get a roll of Turns right now. 



It’s 

a ^ood time 
to order your gift 
suheriptious to 

SPORTS 

and 

give your friends 
a good lime 
all through 1955 

Fust siibscripiion I your own or a 
gift) costs $7-50. .Ml oiluT subscrip- 
tions. only SC. 00 each. NVc'll send a 
lull color Cliristiiias card, signed 
«iih your iiaiut. to announce \onr 
gifi- Don't bc-tid any money now. un- 
less you wish. )5iinj>ly write: 
bPOH'l b ll.l.l'.STR.VTED 
Dept. J492 

'j 40 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1 1, 111. 



SPECIFICATIONS 



engine and chassis 


Weight (car tested, with 
6 U.S. gallons! 


1970 Ib.s. 

No. of cylinders 

4 

Power weight ratio 

31 

27 lbs bhp 

Bore 

2.83 in. 

Turning tliameler 


31 ft. 3 in. 

Stroke 

3.54 in. 

Steering wheel turns dock to lock' 2-.s 

Di.^plaeement 

89.46 cu. in. 

Tire size 


*...50 X 15 

Compression ratio 

8:1 

Brake lining area 


99.5 sq. in. 

.Maximum output 63 bhp 5,000 rpm 

Gas lank capacity lU.S. 

gallons' 14.4 

Bore stroke ratio 

1:1.25 

measurements 



Blip per cu. in. 

.70 



V'alves 

Overhead-pu.shrod 

Wheelbase 


94 in. 

Carburet or-s 

Twin SU 1 ' -j-in.. 

Tread (Front) with wire 

wheels 


sidedraft 



48'' lA in. 

Transmission 

Synchromesh 

■ Hear ) 


50'^ifi in. 

Over-all ratios 

4lh: 4.87 

Over-all length 


147 in. 


3r(l: 6.75 

width 


59 '’i in. 


2nd: 10.09 

height (top upi 


•52 ‘-j in. 


1st: 17.06 

Minimum ground clearance 

6 in. 

Rear axle ratio 

4.87 

Luvvatre soace (anorox.i 


6.2 ou. ft. 

Piston speed f(f(; 5,000 rpmi 2,9-50 rpm 

Rear window area 


138 -sq. in. 

.Mph per 1,000 rpm (4th' 16 

Maxiniuin interior width 

45’ i in. 
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BUDDY PARKER contimud frotn page B9 

assistant coach with the Cardinals. 
Under Jimmy Conzelman in 1947 the 
Cards won the pro championship, and 
in 1948 they lost the play-offs. In 
1949, with Conzelman out, Parker 
and Phil Handler became eo-coaehes 
of the Cards, an arrangement that was 
doomed from the start. By midseason 
the Cards had won two and lost three 
and Parker took over. He managed to 
salvage a 6-5-1 record for the season. 

He was not for the Cardinals, though, 
and in 1950 he appeared in Detroit as 
an assistant to Bo McMillin. In the 
peculiar way of pro coaches, he had no 
idea he would be back with Detroit 
the following year and was ready to 
accept a minor offer from the Green 
Bay Packers when the phone rang and 
he became head coach of the lions. The 
rest is a headache for rival coaches. 

Parker has four assistants, George 
- Wilson. Aldo Forte, Garrard (Busterl 
^ Ramsey and Paul Christman, part 
lime. All are former N.F.L. players, 
with the hard-core professional out- 
look. Forte handles the tackles, guards 
and centers; Wilson the offensive backs 
and ends: Ramsey the defensive backs 
and Christman the quarterbacks. Dur- 
ing a game they have definite assign- 
ments. Parker handles the quarter- 
backs; Wilson the offensive substitu- 
tions: Ram.sey the defensive substitu- 
tions; and Forte and Christman work 
the pressbox-to-bench phones. 

Parker delegates authority with 
avidity: the one place he knocks him- 
self out is with the quarterbacks. He 
spends endless hours with them, check- 
ing movies of past games, studying 
rival defenses and discussing strategy. 
On the day of a home game, the other 
players go directly to Briggs Stadium, 
but Parker and his ([uarterbacksstop at 
the Lions office for a last check of 
films and a blackl)oard session. 

“The quarterbacks are the bread- 
and-butter guys of a winning team," 
he says, "and the toughest to find. We 
picked Dublinski out of Utah Univer- 
sity three years ago and have been 
grooming him ever since. He's figuring 
big in our plans now, hut we had to 
bring him along slowly. You can ruin 
a kid by rushing him.” 

Dublinski is dividing the quarter- 
back assignment this year with Bobby 
Layne, the $20,00(l-a-season veteran 
who was the key performer in the title 
matches of the past two years. Having 
two fine quarierbacks can look like a 
blessing and it can also mean trouble. 
W'hen Los Angeles had Bob W’aterfield 
and Norm Van Brockiin, the Ram 
players split down the middle, backing 
one signal caller against the other. It 
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w’as a pretty mess, and the parallel has 
been pointed out to Parker, but he 
shrugs it off. "Who ever complained 
about having two good quarterbacks?” 
he asks. 

TERRIBLE TEMPERED BUDDY 

Parker doesn't (ike being wrong. He 
needs a good public relations man at 
his elbow when he loses, for his shyness 
deserts him and he speaks up with ve- 
hemence. After Detroit lost to San 
Francisco this year, he went into a 
staff meeting with his coaches that 
lasted six hours. 

"There’s no tomorrow for a football 
coach,” he says. "You either win today 
or you find yourself back in Texas.” 

For winning, Parker draws approxi- 
mately $40,000 a year. He works under 
aone-yearconiracl, with bonuses based 
on home attendance and team perform- 
ance. The Lions drew .‘170,186 for seven 
games in 1953, which is fabulous. 

Parker is a winner for good reasons. 
He is an organizer who pays attention 
to the smallest detail and he is also a 
keen judge of talent and a real horse 
trader Two of his best linemen, Jerry 
Perry and Bob Dove, were picked up 
as free agents after they had been 
dropped by other clubs. The deal that 
made the club, and also Parker, was 
getting Bobby Layne. What the rest of 


the league was thinking about, nobody 
will ever know. Layne had been drafted 
by the Chicago Bears and then shunt- 
ed off to New York, where he was get- 
ting nowhere fast. Parker bought him, 
paired him with his old high school 
teammate, Doak Walker, and pro- 
ceeded to ruin the league. 

Parker is the boss, hut his coaching 
staff is run on the committee plan. He 
never takes a major step without the 
advice of his assistants, and the or- 
ganization runs like something that 
has come off a Detroit assembly line. 
George Wilson, who played for 11 years 
on George Halas' greatest Chicago 
Bear teams, terms Parker "the most 
thorough organizer in the business.” 

But Parker is a hard-boiled gentle- 
man who prefers not to live on illu- 
sions. Organization is all very well, pro- 
vided you have something to organize. 

"What’s the use of kidding our- 
selves?” he asks. "You got to get the 
players.” 

This is an around-the-clock, around- 
the-calendar job. Bob Nussbaumer, 
who played with Green Bay, Washing- 
ton and the Chicago Cardinals, is a 
full-time player talent scout for the 
Lions. Nine other part-time scouts are 
scattered over the country and draw 
regular salaries. Other talent comes 
from friendly college coaches, former 


RUGGED, FAST LIONS ARE TOUGHEST LINE IN ALL FOOTBALL. AVERAGING 23S POUNDS 




Detroit players and active players. De- 
troit spends approximately S20,000 a 
year on scouting. The N.F.L. high is 
the $35,000 of the Los .\ngeles Rams; 
the low is $2,500 of the Chicago Cardi- 
nals, which shows it. Of the 33 players 
on the Lions’ current squad, 27 were se- 
lected in the annual draft and all these 
choices have been made since 1950. 

YOUNG BUCKS FOR OLD 

“New blood every year; that’s the 
ticket,” says Buddy. “You gel a little 
self-satisfied and fat-headed and your 
team falls apart on you. Five or six 
new men every season is about right.” 

Parker picks his men for speed, size 
and eagerness to play football. He can 
spot an All-America phony a mile off 
and is not impressed by "name” schools 
or newspaper build-ups. The annual 
player draft is a giant lottery, but Par- 
ker reduces the gamble by intensive 
investigation before a choice is made. 
From the 195.3 draft, six of the Lions’ 
first eight draft choices made the 
squad. The other two were traded. 

Parker inherited a hornet’s nest 
when he took over for Bo McMillin at 
Detroit. The team was wracked with 
dissension and the players were going 
over Bo’s head with complaints to the 
Board of Directors. Nohody likes to 
criticize McMillin, one of football’s 


legendary heroes, and the trouble can 
po.ssibly be attributed to the fad that 
the team wasn’t winning. This always 
brings on an explosive situation and 
Parker had to be prepared to act fast 
when he took command. 

He solved the players difficulty at 
the outset by establishing a “I’layers 
Executive Committee.” The group acts 
as spokesman for the players and gives 
the squad a self-policing unit. The com- 
mittee has five members, selected by 
the players themselves. The members 
this year are Doak Walker, Bob Hoern- 
schemeyer, Les Bingaman, LaVern 
Torgeson and Thurman McGraw. 

Parker is an easy disciplinarian, but 
there has been no general movement 
among the Lions to walk over him. 

“Buddy gives you plenty of rope,” 
Bobby Layne says, “and he can also 
yank that rope.” 

Leon Hart, the gargantuan end who 
played under Frank Ivcahy at Notre 
Dame before he came to the Lions, 
compare.s the policies of the two men. 

“Leahy was a master at handling 
boys,” Hart says. “Parker has that 
same faculty for handling men. He fig- 
ures you’re grown up and he treats you 
that way.” 

The Lions have a comparatively 
simple signal system and simple block- 
ing assignments. 


"There’s never been a defense in- 
vented that Buddy can’t soive,” says 
Aldo Forte. "Our quarterbacks often 
call a switch in blocking assignments 
during a game. Buddy has drilled it 
into them so hard that they can make 
those changes on the run.” 

Two years ago Detroit was trail- 
ing the New York Giants, 7-0, at the 
half. When the squad came into the 
dressing room, Parker was calmly wait- 
ing for them there before the black- 
board. 

THE SLOW DEATH 

"Forget that half,” he .said. "You 
were beating your brains out for noth- 
ing. Here’s the way we’ll do it now.” 

He altered the whole offense during 
the rest period. The final score was De- 
troit, 38; New York, 7. 

The Paul Brown-Buddy Parker ri- 
valry is the hottest thing in football, 
as much from its intensity on the field 
as from the different personalities of 
the men. After a losing game, Parker 
is a seething hulk of hatred and his 
friends keep strictly away from him. 
Brown is no less bitter hut he is more 
reflective. On the subject he has coined 
a rather poetic line: “When you lose, 
you die a little bit.” 

If this is true, Parker may someday 
be remem hered as B rown ’s executioner. 




G oalif: Terry Sawchuk of the Na- 
tional Hockey League's Detroit 
Red Wings is generally considered to 
be the finest net-minder extant. In 
Detroit’s drive for an unprecedented 
seventh straight league championship, 
Sawchuk is an indispensable factor. 

Last week the Montreal Canadiens, 
a team experts give the best chance to 



SAWCHUK CLEARS HARD SHOT BLASTED AT HIM FROM LEFT IN THE FIRST MINUTES BUT PUCK SLIDES FROM HIS STICK TOWARD 


GOALIE SAWCHUK’S 
ROUGH NIGHT 

Delroit and Montreal continued their hot hockey war la.st week. The heat 
had Detroit’s Terry Sawchuk hopping in the goal mouth most of the evening 



OLMSTEAD SHOOTS. SAWCHUK HOPS INTO ACTION AS BOB GOLDHAM SKATES TO AID BUT TERRY NEEDS NO HELP. HE CLEANLY 
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depose the Red Wings, defeated De- 
troit 4 to 1 at the Montreal Forum and 
gave Sawchuk a rough and busy eve- 
ning. Gordie Howe, the forward who is 
to the Red Wings offense what Saw- 
chuk is to their defense, was hospital- 
ized with a shoulder injury. Without 
Howe’s potent stick to worry about, 
Les Canadiens could concentrate on 


slamming the puck past Sawchuk — 
and they did. During the evening Ter- 
ry turned away 23 shots. But when 
Sawchuk is busiest, he Is best. The 14,- 
451 fans saw Terry twist and turn and 
do ballet splits. For a while vSawchuk 
was successful, hut an unstoppable 
Montreal attack wore the Red Wings 
and their goalie down. 


The victory put Montreal into first 
place and dropped Detroit to second. 
But it was early in hockey’s long, long 
season, and soon, Red Wing fans knew, 
Gordie Howe would be back. Sawchuk, 
the fans knew too, would keep work- 
ing in the nets, on busy nights and 
slow, handling the job of goalie as bril- 
liantly as anyone else on ice. 


PHOTOGRAl’H.S HY JIY I’ESKIN 




BERT OLMSTEAO, FORWARD FOR MONTREAL 


OLMSTEAD, MOVING CLOSER TO GOAL MOUTH, SETS HIMSELF TO DRIVE PUCK HOME 
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For years the name Slippery Rock has been a password to 
humor in college football. Football enthusiasts who watch 
in awe the procession of the great each autumn Saturday 
find relaxation in the incongruity of seeing Slippery 
Rock’s score listed close to Southern California’s. But 
Slippery Rock is a good deal more than a line of agate, as 
an SI staff writer found when he visited there last week 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


LIPPKKY KOCK is H teachers college 
in western Pennsylvania about 
45 miles north of Plttshurgh— one of 
14 state teachers colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was founded in 1889, has an 
enrollment of 830, and sits on a very 
pretty campus half a mile from the 
dead center of downtown Slippery 
llock. 

Slippery Rock itself is a small (pop. 

I 2,292), f/uiet town with one movie and 
tw'o stop lights. It is named for Slip- 
pery Rock Creek. The creek in turn is 
named for any one of the large, flat 
limestone slabs lining its sides and bot- 
tom. A legend says an early settler es- 
caped from an Indian when the Indi- 
an slipped on one of the rocks. The 
legend fails to mention the name of 
the settler or the Indian. 

All of the 14 Pennsylvania state 
teachers colleges train student teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, and each also lia.s one or more 
special departments. Slippery Rock’s 
specialty is Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. Both men and women students 
compete the year round in intramural 
sports. Men play ten intercollegiate 
sports — football, cross-country, soc- 
cer, golf, basketball, .swimming, base- 
ball, track and field, tennis and gym- 
nastics. Participation is encouraged. 


Over 100 of the 3H2 men enrolled in 
the school turned out for varsity foot- 
ball this fall. There is definitely no 
movement towards de-emphasis at 
Slippery Rock. 

What is emphasized, however, is the 
complete lack of subsidization of ath- 
letes. There are no athletic scholar- 
ships (tuition, except for minor fees, is 
free to Pennsylvania residents; only a 
handful of .students come from other 
states). There are no special induce- 
ments to entice likely-looking high 
school athletes; no training table, no 
free rooms or free books; no special 
jobs reserved for them on campus or 
in town. 

A few of the boys who play football 
at Slippery Rock were offered athletic 
scholarships from other schools, but 
most were never that good. Neverthe- 
less, football is the big sport on cam- 
pus, principally because of the nation- 
wide publicity the school enjoys — or 
suffers— but also becau.se, the players 
claim, football is fun at Slippery Rock. 

Joe Pekar, a powerfully built senior, 
explained: 

“In the high school I went to, foot- 
ball was very important. Sometimes 
there were five or .six thousand people 
at a game. In the summer we used to 
continued on pnge 6^ 
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ROCKETS 4BELOW) STAGE LAST-MINUTE DRILL 


STUDENTSIROAM TOGETHER ALONG SLIPPERY ROCK CREEK. TWO MILES FROM CAMPUS 
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SLIPPERY ROCK COACH STACKHOUSE GAVE INSTRUCTIONS TO JOE PEKAR ON SIDELINES 


SLIPPERY ROCK conli>iu('dfTOmpageS2 

go to a summer football camp, like the 
big colleges and the pros. In high 
srhon!” He shook his head, "irp here, 
if you’re hurt you don’t play. In high 
school I played with a cast on my 
hand. T mean, in that high school foot- 
hall came firnl. Here, you play l)ecause 
it’s something to do. It’s fun.” 

It may be fun, but i^ is also hard 
work. There is no spring training and 
very little preseason practice. Daily 
workouts don’t start until four o’clock 
because of classes. It gets dark about 
five. 

It is hard for unskilled players to 
learn good football in a schedule as 
tight as that and the result is often 
mediocrity. Mediocrity can bedi.scour- 
aging. 

But if mediocrity is discouraging, 
pride is encouraging, and at Slippery 
Rock there is great pride. It is not 
a defiant pride— one that says, well, 
we’re stuck with Slippery Rock, we’d 
better make the most of it. It is, rath- 
er, a pride based on a cheerful ap- 
preciation of very real values — a 
highly skilled faculty, a self-reliant, re- 
sponsible student body, a lively edu- 
cational program, an atmosphere of 
friendliness that permeates every part 
of the campus. 

This year, however, Slippery Rock’s 
pride took a severe beating on the foot- 
ball field. The team lost four of its first 
five games. 

“When we’re weak it’s hard for us to 
win,” Joe Pekar said. “They all love to 


beat us. I guess it’s because w'e’re Slip- 
pery Rock.” LikeKotre Dame, Slippery 
Rock’s reputation can be a millstone 
around its neck. 

Last Saturday powerful Clarion State 
came to town, a strong favorite to win. 
In an effort to confuse Clarion's power- 
ful offense. Coach Chester Stackhouse 
of Slippery Rock devised a radical de- 
fensive pattern based on, of all things, a 
three-man line. Five linebackers would 
play close behind the line and charge 
inside or outside in any one of a half- 
dozen variations. 


Stackhou.se introduced his team to 
the new defense on Tuesday and 
worked on it in practice all week. On 
Saturday the players were in uniform 
at noon, cramped behind desks in a 
classroom as Stackhouse went over the 
defenses on a blackboard. At one they 
w'ere on the leaf-littered campus lawn, 
hanging against each other in light 
contact work. 

A few minutes before two, the team 
left the lawn and filed across campus 
to Thompson Field. “Let’s go, Rock- 
ets,” a student yelled. “An upset!” 




There was no upset, though for a 
few minutes it seemed as if there might 
be: the unorthodox defense was stop- 
ping Clarion. But victory depended 
on driving, spirited play, and three 
jarring, had breaks crushed that spirit. 
A touchdown on an intercepted pass 
was called hack because of a clipping 
penalty. A beautiful punt to the one- 
yard line was wasted when another clip- 
ping penalty on the return punt sent 
Slippery Rock back toils own -iS. There, 
they lost the ball on a fumble on first 
down, and two plays later Clarion 
scored. 

Slippery Rock had a couple of good 
moments after that— the offense got 
rolling for a few plays — but for all in- 
tents and purposes the game was over. 
It was all Clarion: 7-0 at the quarter, 
14-0 at the half, ilO-O at the third quar- 
ter, 3f)-0 at the end, 

With 57 seconds to go, Joe Pekar 
came out of the game. Football may 
nut be as important at Slippery Rock 
as it is at some high schools, but nobody 
likes to lo.se. Pekar .sat down heavily on 
the bench, his face filthy with dirt and 
sweat, his eyes heavy with fatigue and 
defeat. A student trainer armed with 
sponge and towel silently mopped off 
his face and head. 

"How do you feel, Joe?” someone 
asked. 

Pekar lifted his head and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Okay,” he said. 

The student trainer looked down 
at him. 

“Don’t lie, Joe,” he said gently. 


DEJECTED SLIPPERY ROCK ROOTERS WATCHED GLUMLY AS SUPERIOR CLARION TEAM GROUND ITS WAY TO A CRUSHING 36-0 VICTORY 




GAME OF THE WEEK 

GEORGIA 14, FLORIDA 13 



GEORGIA'S WILKINS AND SAVE (69) BREAK THROUGH AND DEFLECT KEY CONVERSION 


by HERMAN HICKMAN 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

B efore this football season began, 
experts ranked Georgia no better 
than tenth. That isn’t tenth in the 
country, either. It’s tenth in the South- 
eastern Conference. Florida, the ex- 
perts figured, was far stronger. 

Saturday, by the margin of a single 
point, Georgia gave Florida a beating. 
But when the Bulldogs had finished de- 
feating the Gators, 14 13, the experts 
had taken the hardest fall. 

Not that the setback didn’t hurt 
Florida. The Gators’ hopes of gaining a 
conference title and bowl bid turned 
dark. A Georgia center named Bill Saye 
(Hey) turned out the lights. 

Saye was the difference with two 
critical pass interceptions. He was the 
difference when he recovered a key 
Gator fumble. And he barreled in with 
Roy Wilkins to rush the kicker on the 
extra point try that could have turned 
Georgia victory into a frustrating tie. 
It wasn’t a bad day for a fellow who 
was a fourth string guard last year and 
is playing center this season for the 
first time since high school. 

Fumbling Florida lost the ball three 
times. One fumble started a Bulldog 
drive that ended when Jimmy Harper 
plunged over from the one. Charlie 
Madison’s conversion was good. 


Florida matched the score early in 
the second quarter but late in the pe- 
riod Georgia untied it when Bob Clem- 
ens capped a 69-yard drive with a scor- 
ing buck. Madison's second conversion 
was as good as his first. 

Don Chandler intercepted a Harper 
pass in the third quarter and ran 67 
yards to the seven, Three plays later 
Bob Davis tallied and the game's big- 
gest moment was at hand. Left end 
Wilkins, with Saye broke through and 
blocked Allen’s try for the tie. Georgia 
had its one-point lead and it stood up. 
Saye made sure. With less than two 
minutes to go he intercepted a Florida 
pass and then his mates simply killed 
the clock. 

For the Gators it was a bitter loss 
since victory would have given them 
undisputed conference leadership. For 
Georgia it was different. the 

game was over, Coach Wally liutts, 
the forgotten man of footballj was "for- 
gotten no longer. Butts was hoisted 
high on stalwart shoulders and carried 
triumphantly from the field. 


Next Week— S.M.U. vs. ARKANSAS 
at Fayetteville, Ark. 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Nov. 13 

• Arkansas vs. Southern Methodist. 

Only a tie is needed by the ramparit 
Razorbacks to assure them the undis- 
puted Southwest Conference cham- 
pionship - . . ARKANSAS. 

• Minnesota vs. Iowa. The Golden 
Gophers have been the giants of the 
North once again this year. The Hawk-' 
eyes have lost two close ones but fear 
neither man nor beast. IOWA. 

• Purdue vs. Ohio State. Coach Stu 
Holcomb at Purdue is known as a spoil- 
er but this Buck-eye edition doesn’t 
follow the script. OHIO ST.\TF. 

a Southern California vs. Washing- 
ton. The Trojans are unbeaten in the 
P.C.C. and will cinch a Rose BoWl bid 
this Saturday. SOUTHERN CAL. 

• Yale vs. Princeton. Plagued by in- 
juries, Princeton has suffered its worst 
season in years. The Tigers will make a 
game out of it but . . . YATvE. 

• Georgia vs. Auburn. The Plainsmen 
have been hot and cold.’ The puppy 
Bulldogs, supposed to bo too young 
to bite, now boast of a 6-1-1 record. 
An upset . . . AUBURN. 

• Utah vs. Colorado. Colorado, off 
to a breath-taking start, faltered, but 
there’s still breath left. COLORADO. 

• Nebraska vs. Pittsburgh. *Tom 
Hamilton rejoined the losing coaching 
fraternity last week. Biff Glas.sford’s 
Nebraska Cornhuskers are heading.for 
the Orange Bowl . . . NEBRASKA. 

• Maryland vs. Clemson. The Terra- 
pins have lost two games to U.C.L.A. 
and Miami (Fla. i by the margin pf five 
and two points, respectively. Clemson 
in and out . . . MARYLAND. 

• Georgia Tech vs. Alabama. Picked 
one-two, to be the best in the South, 
both teams arc experiencing their worst 
season in several year.s. I’ve been 
wrong before . . . GEORGIA TECH. 

ALSO: 

Wisconsin over Illinois 
Kansas State over Iowa State 
Michigan over Michigan Slate 
Navy over Columbia 
Notre Dame over North Carolina 
Army over Penn 
South Carolina over Virginia 
Rice over Texas A. & M. 

Texas Christian over Texas 
Brown over Harvard 
California over Oregon State 
Duke over Wake Forest 
Cornell over Dartmouth 
Penn ^tate over Rutgers 
Cincinnati over Wichita 

Last week’s hunches; 

17 right, 7 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 126-49-8 





Spread the warmth and fun of Christmas 
all through your friends’ 1955 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED captures the happy spirit of the holidays 

each of the 52 weeks of the year. For SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

is America’s new magazine of enjoyment. It portrays 

a part of the world where a lot of dreams come 

true and where tomorrow always promises fresh new snow, 

good hunting, clear fairways, a fast track, stiff breezes, 

the thrill of victory. And it portrays too the sense of contentment 

that the blazing fireplace holds at the end of a cold and 

long and wonderful ski trail. 

Pleasures like this are especially a part of this season. But they are 
good to have around in any season. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
brings them. 

It’s a particularly fine new way to remember your best friends this 
year (and you might even like to say Merry Christmas 
to yourself). 52 issues for ^7.50; only ^6.00 for each additional 
subscription. You need send no money now. Simply use the postage- 
free card enclosed with this issue of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED — 
or write our Subscription Department, Dept. S-3490 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 



























SPORT IN ART 

ROCKY AND THE PRESS 

Tins is ln)w I’aintcr Fletcher Martin saw the postfight turmoil in Marciano’s 
quarters after his socoml lij^ht with Ezzard Charles at tlie Yankee Stadium | 





r 



In the early iweniii-s ft yonnjjster 
named Fletcher Martin won a division- 
al championship in the Navy light 
heavyweight cla.'^s. \\oii n<i fam« hir 
that, but he lias sin*-'- hecume one "f 
America’s host-known contemporary 
artists, with emphasis on the sporting 
World of boxing. This scene of organized 
chaos in Marciano's dressing room after 


the second light wnii Ezzaril Charles 
is Murtin'.s most recenl canvas. Dur- 
ing the fi-w harried minutes when the 
press took over he got liis impression 
for this picture.^ Marciano sits with Al 
Wi'ill, hi.s managiT, at his right and 
Charli-y Goldman, his trainer, at hLs 
left. Sportswriters pn^s around him 
from all sides while news photogra- 


phers halaiK c them.sflves precariously 
to shoot over the heads of the crowd. 
From the quick sketches done on the 
spot as he watched, Fletcher Martin 
transferred the animated tableau to 
canvas. Ho has '-aught the scrambling 
action of a si-oie which caused him 
to remark: "The press guys are the 
athletes at these sessions." 
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THE LADY RULER 
OF EL HIPODROMO 


She’s tough and tenacious and she still has almost as many enemies in 
Mexico as she has friends. Meet Mrs. Deborah Rood Everitt, who turned 
a wartime Mexico City speculation into a paying paradise of a racing park 

by DICKSON and PATRICIA HARTWELL 


S KINNY, CHARMING, rawhide-tough, the lady with the 
horses on these pages is the wearer of a crown which, for 
all its informality, nonetheless represents one of the most 
hard-won distinctions in the rough and tricky racing wmrld. 
This year marks the third in the reign of Mrs. Deborah 
Rood Everitt as the queen of Mexican horse racing. A ruler 
who wears her erow’n extremely casually, puts on her lip- 
stick without a mirror and who, by gigantic effort, wan- 
gled, angled and bought her way to the top of the racing 
heap in a country where businesswomen are suspect and 
peso-earning Americans a national dishonor, she is a para- 
dox and paragon in one. 

The name of Deborah is generally associated with pla- 
cidity. So is the nickname “Debbie,” by which Mrs. Ever- 
ilt is known to friends and enemies alike, both of which she 
has in substantial number. But she is not a placid woman. 
She is the resolute dictator of one of the world’s finest rac- 
ing plants, as picturesque as Santa Anita, as fast as a Utah 
salt flat, as cheap as a penny arcade. Anybody who can af- 
ford to send a youngster away to school in the U.S. can 
afford to send a thoroughbred to Debbie’s Hipddromo de 
las Americas, and feed it, train it and race it for a year. And 
if within the year his horse wins three cheap races, he’ll be 
money ahead. 

This pleasing prospect stems from two circumstances, 
both favorable to Americans. For one, Mexican feed and 
help are cheap (over-all upkeep on a horse at Del Mar: 
$450 monthly; at Debbie’s: $65). Secondly, Debbie claims 
to put a higher percentage of the handle into purses than 
any track in North America (Jamaica Belmont 

2 . 37 ,: Debbie 6.35%). 

The proprietor of this felicitous establi.shment did not 
create it, though she has brought some order out of its 
once-bizarre management. When the track opened March 
6, 1943, it was the brain child of a onetime Tiajuana waiter, 
promoter Bruno Pagliai, and a Wall Street speculator 
named Bernard E. Smith, who thought that the virtual 
shutdown of racing in war-rationed U.S. would mean a 
bonanza in Mexico. The opening day drew 43,805 specta- 
tors, including President Manuel Avila Comacho and Miss 
Deborah Rood, who had arrived from the U.S. five days 
earlier for a brief vacation. Her vast and enduring equine 
affections having been smothered for months in the States, 
Miss Rood sniffed deeply the scent of running horses in the 

DEBBIE’S PRIDE IS di%idod between her plant fits luxurious 
clubhouse is shown on opposite page) and her horse.s. At right, 
she holds 2-year-o!d El Alacran. 


crisp, clear Mexican air and promptly telephoned home to 
Wilmington. “Ship my horses and my Buick,” she said. 
“This is heaven.” 

'Fhough she had only' won a single fiat race in the States 
—on the closing da.v of the previous season at Pimlico— 
within a month she was in the winners’ circle at El Hipo- 
dromo. For the next seven y’eurs she was in there from 27 
to 32 times per season, a remarkably consistent record in 
the ups and downs of the racing trade. 

But her affection for Mexico did not extend to the way 
the Hipbdromo was then managed. As a class, horse owners 
are probably the most dissatisfied people on earth. As a 
woman who is utterly coherent in stating her displeasure, 
Debbie became unofficial spokesman for the complaining 
rontinved on next page 
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DEBBIE AND FRIENDS. Gerurdo Ch- 
macho (left) and Popo Fernandez Pliego, 
show off “oharro” (cowboy) costumes. 


LADY RULER continued 

owners. Under her leadership, the 
breach with management widened. 
When things finally reached the point 
of stalemate, Debbie determined to 
buy the track. 

Control then belonged to Sw'edish 
financier Axel Wenner-Gren, who had 
made substantial in%'estments in Mex- 
ican enterprise, so Debbie hopped a 
plane to Stockholm. She was met by a 
limousine and whi.sked off to the Har- 
lingen Castle wliere she astonished the 
wily Wenner-Gren with her knowledge 
of the Hip6dromo’s secret finances. 
Debbie, as she puts it, had come by 
them "in my own way." Three days 
later she was flying back to Mexico 
with a purchase option. 

IT WAS A DEAL 

A few weeks later, after a complete 
audit of the liipodromo’s books, she 
was back in Stockholm laying it on the 
line. She wouhl pay $662,000 for 51% 
of the stock— 38,000 shares. It wa.s a 
deal. 

A denouement to this deal reveals 
something of the guts contained in this 
112-pound package that is Debbie Ev- 
eritt. She knew that the track owed 

750.000 pesos to banks, and she also 
knew that the directors might declare 
a dividend out of nonexistent past prof- 
its before she formally a.ssumed control 
— a dividend she would then have to 
pay. She got a verbal pledge that this 
would not happen. But somehow, it 
happened and she was handed a further 
debt of 1,350,000 pesos. The total of 

2.100.000 pesos translated into $252,- 
000, not an overwhelming sum by U.S. 
track standards. But Mexico was then 
in a recession and Debbie had to earn 
it out of track income. To her it looked 


like $2 million. It took her nearly a 
year, hut she took her beating and paid. 

As of July 21 this year, she declared 
her ow'n first dividend— five pesos a 
share. She was able to do this by skill- 
ful promotion which increased the bet- 
ting 12% in her first year of operation. 
This past season set a new record of 
1,435,500 pesos bet on a single day. 
This is important as 98''^ of the Hip6- 
dromo’s income derives from its legal 
percentage of the betting. 

When she became proprietor, Mrs. 
Everitt had what she calls the most un- 
lucky day of her life. She had three 
winners in one afternoon and her de- 
tractors screamed bloody murder. Ke- 
alizing the impropriety of her position 
and that she would have to give up her 
stable, she broke down and cried. Then, 
businesslike, she sold and gave away 19 
of her 22 horses. One she kept is Teddy 
Ha.ste, bred by Calumet Farms. She 
has owned him for 10 years. Last season 
as a frisky 12-year-old, Teddy won two 
for Debbie. In his best season he won 
11 and placed 11. 

Unlike many of her colleagues, Deb- 
bie had no horses to influence her^-arly 
childhood. When she wa.s born in Jop- 
lin, Mis.souri, April 25, 1909, she in- 
herited through her mother a distant, 
kissin’-kin relationship to the duPont 
family of Delaware, and through her 
father, a vice-president of Hercules 
Powder Company, an economic rela- 
tionship to the heart of the corporate 
family. 

She wa.s 14 when a schoolmate start- 
ed riding les,sons and asked Debbie to 
join her. Debbie went along but neg- 
lected to inform her family, an over- 
sight that was automatically rectified a 
month later when her father got the 
bill. "We weren’t on speaking terms for 
two weeks,” Debbie recalls, "but then 
I took him riding and soon Dad was off 
to Virginia to buy a stable of hunters.” 

A CHANCE TO GROW 

Dad did even better. He moved 
the whole family from their home in 
Wilmington, Delaware, to a near-by 
estate, Meadows-on-the-B randy wine, 
at Chadds Ford, Pa., in the heart of 
the hunting country. Here there were 
stables and jumps and a chance for a 
young horsewoman to work and grow. 

W'ith Dad and duPont paying the 
bills, Debbie worked and grew with fer- 
vor. Except for such bothersome dis- 
tractions as boarding school, which 
she soon managed to avoid altogether, 
Debbie schooled horses and showed 
them, maintaining a string of 20 to 30 
at a time. She built up such energy and 
stamina that some years later in one 


afternoon at the Devon Horse Show she 
rode 17 of the 36 horses entered in the 
green hunter class. 

This tour de force, however, is hard- 
ly to be compared to one which oc- 
curred last spring when her good friend 
and neighbor, Gen. Humberto Mariles, 
invited her to take part in one of 
his friendly little competitions, during 
which some of the best candidates for 
his world’s champion Mexican jump- 
ing team participate. Debbie hadn’t 
jumped a horse more than three or four 
times a year in 10 years, hut she agreed 
to ride. As she approached the last 
jump, a photographer ran out in front 
of her to get a picture. She veered a.sirle 
and was immediately confronted with 
a hazard which had been ruled too diffi- 
cult for the competition. It is a run up a 
steep incline to a high platform, a hur- 
dle and a water jump. Debbie nudged 
her horse, lifted hcr.self and took the 
hazard without a fault. Reluctantly the 
judges disqualified her. She hadn’t fin- 
ished the prescribed cour.se. 

During the season, Debbie’s day us- 
ally begins at 7 a.m. By that hour, she’s 
in blue jeans out in the barns, which 
can comfortably stable 800 horses, talk- 
ing wdth owners, her trainer Jim Duran 
and jocks, mentally noting leaking wa- 
ter faucets and hinges that need repair, 
and occasionally dipping into her pur.se 
fora lU-peso “advance” to astableboy. 
She might stop in at the snack bar she 
built for the grooms or have a glance 
at the sweat house she put up for the 
jocks. Often she has coffee with her 65- 
year-old Negro stableboy, former jock- 
ey Leon Goines, who on the day he was 
to retire from riding at 63 rode her 12- 
year-old Teddy Haste to victory, there- 
by setting some kind of record. After a 
chat with docker Ed Warneke she slips 
into her beige and brown 1954 Chrysler 
station wagon and drives to her nflices 
adjoining the Jockey Club, wliich is al- 
ready one of Mexico’s most exclusive 
social institutions. 

Behind the green drapes that sepa- 
rate her desk from a bar and kitchen- 
ette, she skins out of her jeans into a 
business .suit and comes out ready to 
chain-smoke Raleighs and T.,uckies al- 
ternately through a morning of busi- 
ness. Half a dozen times an hour, when 
the answers aren’t sticking to her fin- 
ger tips, she calls out, "Hey, Doe,” and 
from the next office, far larger than her 
own, comes tall, striking 45-year-old 
General Manager Dr. Arturo Milhe, a 
Mexican-born, U.S.-educated dentist 
who forsook his prosaic though profit- 
able profession for racing. 

It is Doc Milhe who supplies man- 
agerial genius and, perhaps more im- 
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portant, the oil for troubled waters. 
Because she usually wants things her 
way— right now— Debbie had little 
difficulty, when she first took over, in 
alienating the easygoing Mexicans. 
Swank Jockey Club members found 
her blue jeans an insult. The Racing 
Commission declared she was trying to 
usurp their prerogatives. The Horse- 
men’s Association .said she refused to 
entertain their proposals. The union 
leaders discovered her going over their 
heads, taking her problems directly 
to her t)fi2 employes. In each case, Doc 
stepped in quietly and explained the 
facts of life to Debbie and the facts of 
Debbie to her antagonists. 

HURRAY FOR EVERYBODY 

With the new-enterprise jitter.s now 
over, Debbie is entering her third sea- 
son steadied down and barely remem- 
bering her brash past. She has a high 
regard for the labor leaders, a healthy 
respect for the Racing Commission. As 
for the horse owners, she says blandly, 
“Why, I love to have their suggestions. 
1 need them. I’ve been an ow'ner, too, 
you know.” 

Nevertheless, Debbie has problems. 


'rhe Mexican Government has a pro- 
tect-the-poor-people type of anti-gam- 
bling tradition. Though her franchise 
runs until 1968, Debbie knows it ex- 
ists only at the pleasure of President 
Ruiz Coriines, a puritanical type aptly 
described by one of his senators as “a 
man who is against everything a little 
bit.” If it becomes politically expedi- 
ent the track might be closed down 
overnight, 

GOVERNMENT'S GAIN 

On the other side is the stimulation 
it gives to Mexican horse breeding. In 
194:i there were no Mexican-bred thor- 
oughbreds. Now there are 100 colts a 
year and Mexican-bred horses are be- 
ginning to win races in the U.S. This 
impresses the government, but even 
more so does the track’s potential as a 
U.S. tourist attraction. Good honest 
horse racing is an extra and valuable 
asset which no government would be 
foolish enough to shut down except for 
a major scandal. 

Debbie has taken out the best scan- 
dal insurance she can buy. She installed 
a $30,000 movie patrol and every race 
is recorded on film from start to finish. 


She put up a $15,000 test barn where 
every winner is subjected to telltale 
urine tests for tampering. She sees to 
it that the stewards, some of whom 
used to wander in for lunch and leave 
after racing started, are on duty and 
monitoring every race. 

It would be wrong to say that Deb- 
bie Everitt has overcome all the sus- 
picions with which she was viewed 
when she first took over El Hipodromo; 
she is still the target of many detractors. 
Hut whatever her enemies may say of 
her, not one of them denies she is a 
horsewoman. When the first of her two 
daughters (ages seven-and-a-half and 
six) was about to be born, she was in 
blue jeans around the barns as usual. 
As she passed, her stableboy hinted to 
a visiting Texan that Debbie was go- 
ing to have a baby and was promptly 
bet 500 pesos it was nonsense. The 
next morning Deborah II arrived, and 
three days later Deborah I was back 
in the paddock. 

When somebody observed that this 
was indeed remarkable, a nonplussed 
detractor snorted. “Huh. That Deb- 
bie. She just ain’t human. She didn't 
have a child. She foaled.” 



RULER OF ALL SHE SURVEYS, DEBBIE EVERITT POSES IN HER PADDOCK WHILE HER TOP TWO-YEAR-OLD, EL ALACRAN, WALKS PAST 
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WANDERING WOODPECKER 



LEWIS'S WOODPECKER— IT WAS FIRST REPORTED BY EXPLORER MERIWETHER LEWIS 


While the rest of his species went 
to Mexico for the winter this tough 
bird Hew East to startle jays and 
ornithologists in Ossining, N.Y. 

by PAUL O’NEIL 

O NE afternoon last month a lawyer 
named Gerard Swope Jr., who was 
incarcerated in his Ossining, N.Y. home 
with a bad cold, ceased his disconso- 
late snuffling and peered out his bed- 
room window with eyes narrowed like 
an FBI man spotting trouble at his 
own savings bank. Swope, a bird lov- 
er, keeps covered feeding platforms 
stocked with suet, apples, sunflower 
seed, cracked corn and other such dain- 
ties in his front yard, and he had be- 
come conscious that some feathered in- 
truder was chasing the blue jays away 
from this smorgasbord. Since jays com- 
prise the Purple Gang of the bird world, 
it seemed obvious that a veritable Dil- 
linger must have arrived. 

NOTHING IN REFERENCE 

Swope grabbed his binoculars and 
discovered a dark, sharp-beaked in- 
truder, which was about the same size 
as the jays but completely foreign in 
appearance. He was shiny black on top, 
had pinkish cheeks, a pinkish lower bel- 
ly and a gray collar. Staring harder, 
Swope noted that hi.s wing.s were a 
deep, dark velvety green. He called his 
wife and they began flipping through 
reference books on Eastern birds. But 
R & I, as it were, had nothing on the 
tough new peckerwood. Finally, how- 
ever, they found a mug shot of him in 
a tome on Western birds. The pecker- 
wood was, in fact, a woodpecker— a 
Lewis’s Woodpecker, named for Meri- 
_wether Lewis of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, who first reported it on his 
return from the West in 1806. 

Reading further, the Swopes con- 
cluded that their visitor was an as- 
toundingly long distance from home— 
Lewis’s Woodpeckers usually winter in 
northwestern Mexico. They breed in 
Arizona, New Mexico and southern 
California, sometimes fly as far north 
as southern .\lberta and British Co- 
lumbia, but are strictly Western hom- 
bres. What was Lewis’s (Tough Looie) 
Woodpecker doing in Ossining? Sing 


Sing Prison, after all, was only a mile 
or so away. Mulling the problem, the 
Swopes called the National Audubon 
Society, which quickly despatched a 
task force of experts, among them Bird 
Watcher John Kieran, the sage of “In- 
formation Please.” 

RAREST OF THE RARE 

This group quickly confirmed the 
Swopes' identification, and goggled in 
genuine astonishment at the bird. Only 
one other— a specimen which was 
knocked off by a boy hunter 20 years 
ago in Rhode Island— had ever been 
reported in the East. "This,” said Kier- 
an, “is really something. In fact, it is 
the very rarest bird I have ever seen in 
the East.” 

The woodpecker paid little heed to 
the fact that he was being given the old 
line-up treatment. Nobody could guess 
as to how he had gotten so far from 
home, but that didn’t seem to bother 
him either — he simply moved into the 
feeding station and began living there. 
All other birds were excluded. Even a 
group of hawks which perched in a 


near-by tree failed to drive him away. 

As word of Looie’s presence spread 
along the Audubon grapevine, his 
brassy aplomb was put to sterner tests 
—bird watchers in groups up to 25 in 
number began arriving almost daily at 
the Swope house, to mill about the 
yard and level binoculars and long tele- 
scopes at the woodpecker’s feeding sta- 
tion. Looie posed for all. Unless Lawyer 
Swope is eventually moved to swear 
out a warrant again.st him for breaking 
and entering, inciting to riot, suet- 
lifting, nonpayment of entertainment 
tax, and sparrow discrimination, there 
seemed every reason to believe that he 
will stay in the Swope yard all winter. 
Perhaps all summer, too. 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Alan Ameche, Wisconsin fullback, gained 59 yards against 
Northwestern to run four-season total to 3,186 yards gained 
rushing, set new national collegiate record at Madison, Wis. 
Ameche broke record of 3,166 yards set by Ollie Matson at 
University of San Francisco. # Huelet Benner, master ser- 
geant and West Point pistol coach, set American record for 
international rapid-fire pistol event, scoring 590 points during 


try-outs for U.S. shooting team, at Fort Benning, Ga. Benner 
broke own American record of 587. # Scotch Victor, five- 
year-old trotter owned by S. A. Camp Farms, set world rec- 
ord of 2:22 4/5 for mile and three-sixteenths, winning $32,500 
Golden West Trot, at Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif. 
Driven by Joe O’Brien, Scotch Victor shattered mark of 
2:25 3/5 set last year by Pronto Don at Hollywood Park. 


FOOTBALL 

l'.C’.L..A.. ranked first nationally, displayed 
its defensive might while routing Oregon 
41 0. Oregon Quarterback George Shaw, 
nation’s leader in total offense (average: 
178 yards a garnet, was held to 29 yards 
running and passing. Highlight of game 
was 91-yard touchdown run by Jim Decker 
of U.C.L.A. 

.Southern California, almost certain Pa- 
cific Coast Rose Bow! representative, de- 
feated fumbling Stanford team 21-7. Fa- 
vored by 14 points, U.S.C. was outplayed 
by Stanford in first half, scored two touch- 
downs after recovering fumble.s by Indians 
deep in Stanford territory. 

Ohio State, ranked second nationally, 
turned in impressive 26 0 win over Pitts- 
burgh. Buckeyes did not allow Pittsburgh 
to get beyond Ohio State 40-yard line. 
Halfback Bobby Watkins scored twice for 
Ohio Slate, raised his season total to 51 
points. 

Oklahoma scored 16th consecutive vic- 
tory, seventh this season, beating Iowa 
State 40-0. Buddy Leake and Bob Hern- 
don scored twice for Oklahoma. 

Arkansas remained undefeated after 
second-half drive to overtake Rice 28-15. 
Razorback Sophomore George Walker 
scored three touchdowns, completed 14 
passes good for 118 yards, picked up 160 
yards on ground, including 73-yard punt 
return for touchdown. Dickie Moegle 
starred for Owls, running for 111 yards in 
21 trie.s, returning five punt.s 117 yards. 

Notre Dame wore down stubborn Penn- 
sylvania team after scoreless first period, 
scored two touchdowns in each of la-st three 
quarters for 42-7 victory. Penn surprised 
heavily favored Irish, driving down to 
seven- and three-yard lines before being 
stopped. Notre Dame snapped back under 
Quarterback Ralph Gugliclmi’s direction, 
drove repeatedly down field in sustained 
marches for touchdowns. 

Iowa spoiled Purdue’s la.st hopes of Big 
Ten honors, scoring four times in first half, 
eoa.sling to 25-14 win. 

Army revealed tremendous ofIen.sive 
power, crushing hitherto unbeaten Yale 
48-7. Cadets scored on first play launched 
from scrimmage, 61-yard run by Tommy 
Bell, who made three touchdowns. Speedy 
Bob Kyasky, playing first time since open- 
ing game when he broke collarbone, scored 
twice. Yale ground defense, previously 
most effective in country, yielded 319 
yards to Army. 

Navy, three-point underdog, registered 
stunning 40-7 win over Duke. Midshipmen 
piled up 348 yards on ground, did not allow 
Blue Devils to score until final period, 
when second-stringers were in charge. 

Harvard completed one leg toward Big 


Three title, beating injury-riddled Prince- 
ton for first time in eight years, 14-9. 

New York Giants uncovered powerful run- 
ning attack with Frank Gifford and Eddie 
Price while tight pass defense intercepted 
five passes, whipped favored Pittsburgh 
Steelers 30-6. Giants remained in tie for 
first place in eastern division of National 
Football League with Philadelphia Eagles 
who, paced by three touchdown throws 
from Quarterback Bobby Thomason, 
downed Cardinals 30-14. Cleveland Browns 
moved into third place with 62-3 victory 
over hapless Washington Redskins. 

Detroit Lions held first place in western 
division with 27-3 win over Baltimore 
Colts. San Francisco was second despite 
42-34 loss to Lo.s Angeles Rams. 

HORSE SHOWS 

Hans Guenther Winkler, 28, of West Ger- 
man equestrian team, rode brown mare 
Halla to tour victories in National Horse 
Show, at New York. Winkler’s triumphs 
included International Good Will Chal- 
lenge Trophy, Royce A. Drake Memorial 
Challenge Trophy, President of Mexico 
Trophy and Internationa! Special Chal- 
lenge Trophy. Only U.S. win was We.st 
Point Challenge Trophy taken by Arthur 
Mcf'a.shin, gentleman farmer of Plucke- 
min, N.J. and captain of U.S. team. 

BASKETBALL 

Peoria (111.) raterpillars, repre.senting U.S., 
captured second world basketball tourna- 
ment, defeating Brazil 62-41 in final of 
nine-game round robin between eight 
teams, at Rio de Janeiro. Caterpillars won 
all nine of their games. 

Fort Wayne Pistons won first three 
games of 1954-55 sea.son to cake early lead 
in Western division of National Basketball 
As.socialion. Champion Minneapolis Lak- 


FOOTBALL’S TOP TEN 

I Verdict of the Astocialed l're»a writere' poll) 
Team atandinKS Ihia wi-ek, wilb |>uinls tiKured 
on a baaia (firat-pUrr 

vofoa in parpntheaeB) : _ . . 

' Points 

1— U.C.L.A. (117) .. 2,660 

2— Ohio State (80) 2,594 

3— Ohiahoma (44) 2,292 

4 — Arkansas (43). 2,207 

5— Notre Dame (3) 1,480 

6— Army (4) 1,452 

7— Mississippi (5) 829 

8— Southern California 672 

9— Iowa 565 

10— Navy 495 

RcNsaRS-vi': 11, Miami (Fla.) 16S; 12. Cin- 
cinnaii 155; IS. Minnesota 148; 14, Wiaeon- 
ain 110; 15. V.P-I. 95. 


ers, with former star George Mikan cur- 
rently retired to front office, struggled to 
stay above .500 level. In eastern division 
Philadelphia Warriors and New York 
Knickerbockers vied for lead. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Cornell, led by John J. Rosenbaum who 
finished first, won 16th annual Heptagonal 
cross-country track meet at New York. 
Runner-up in five-mile event: Army. 

Browning Ro.ss. 30, Woodbury, N.J. 
schoolteacher, won 30-kilometer senior na- 
tional marathon championship, at Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. Time: 1:37:18. 

GOLF 

Rex Baxter Jr., former U.S. junior cham- 
pion from Amarillo, won Mexican amateur 
tournament, defeating Chris Gers of Okla- 
homa City nine and eight, at Mexico City. 

•Australia won Lakes International Golf 
Cup from U.S. 6-4, with two matches 
halved, at Sydney. Top .stars for U.S. were 
Marty Furgol of Lemont, 111. and Tommy 
Bolt of Houston. Au.ssie aces were Ossie 
Pickworth and Norman Van Nida. 

BOXING 

Carl (Bobo) Olson, world middleweight 
champion from Honolulu, scored eight- 
round TKO over Garth Panter of Salt 
Lake City, at Richmond, Calif. Olson, 
weighing heavy 166 pounds, was fast, ag- 
gressive in fight which was tune-up for ti- 
tle defen.se against Joey Giardello Dec. 15 
at San Francisco. With Olson winner of 
every round, referee Joe Louis stopped 
fight because of (nit eye suffered by Panter. 

Bob Baker, seventh-ranked heavyweight 
from Pittsburgh, won unanimous decision 
over Jimmy Slade of New York in 10- 
rounder, at Philadelphia. 

Frankie Ryff, 22-year-old unbeaten 
Bronx lightweight, won 15th professional 
fight with easy 10-round decision over 
Henry Davis of Hawaii, at Brooklyn. 

Tony DeMarco, seventh-ranked Boston 
welterweight, liDore(i Pal Manzi of Syra- 
cuse three times in opening round to win 
on TKO, at Boston. 

HORSE RACING 

Fisherman, C. V. Whitney’s three-year- 
old colt, won $65,000 Washington, D.C. In- 
ternational race, at Laurel, Md. Running 
on soft gras.s track, Fisherman beat top 
European horses including Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Landau, which finished last. Eddie 
Arcaro rode winner, which earned $50,000 
and was last-minute substitute for injured 
High Gun. 

Jet Action, owned by Maine^Chance 

continued onlnexi page 
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Farm and ridden by WiDie Hariark, out- 
galloped favored Helioscope to win $58,200 
Roamer Handicap, at Jamaica, N.Y. 

Thinking Cap, 11-1 shot owned by Chris- 
tiana Stable, beat 10 other two-year-olds 
to capture $65,240 Pimlico Futurity, at 
Baltimore. 

Rising Fast, New Zealand gelding, won 
15,500-pound ($04,7201 Melbourne Cup, 
Australia’srichest horse race, at Melbourne. 

Whippy, owned by Robert Sterling Clark 
of Upperville, Va., won Midland Cam- 
bridge.shire, at Birmingham, Eng. Whippy 
earned $1,923, boosting Clark's winnings 
for year to $111,252.40, second only to 
Queen Elizabeth, whose horses have won 
$115,400. 

Masaka, nine-year-old brood mare owned 
by Aga Khan, was sold for $105,000, record 
price paid tor brood mare at American auc- 
tion, at Keeneland, Ky. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens held first place by 
narrow margin over Detroit Red Wings. 
High-scoring Canadiens racked up 44 goals 
in first 13 games; closest rival for scoring 
honors. Red Wings, had only 34 goals for 
same number of games. 

AUTO RACING 

Bill Spear of Southport, Conn., driving 
Ferrari 375, won 124-mile race for cars over 
1,500 cc., at March Air Force Ba.se, River- 
side, Calif. 

Lee Petty, 1954 NASCAR Grand Nation- 
al Champion from Randleman, N.C., won 
100-mile late-model stock-car race, driving 
1954 Chrysler, at High Point, N.C. 

DOG SHOWS 

Fast Delivery Belle, pointer bitch owned 
by Miss Munis Carver of Durham, N.C., 
won national quail futurity, at Carbondale, 
111. Paul Walker of Farmington, N.C. han- 
dled Fast Delivery Belle, which outscored 
86 other dogs. 

CHESS 

A. Soloviev won Moscow chess champion- 
ship with score of at Moscow. Tied 

behind champion were Konstantinopolski, 
Nikitin, Ravinsky and Valnikov. 


MILEPOSTS 

M. ^RRIED— Mrs. Mary Elizabeth (Liz' Per- 
son, horsewoman, owner of Llangollen 
Farm racing stable; to Richard Lunn at 
Wa.shington, D.C, 

HONORED Fritz Pollard. 60, Brown Uni- 
versity football star (1915-1916) and first 
Negro named to Walter Camp’s All-Amer- 
ican Team (1916), now an artist’s repre- 
.sentative in New York; with membership 
in Football Hall of Fame, at Brown Sta- 
dium, Providence. 

RETIRED Jimmy Stout, 40, Lakewood, 

N. J. jockey; after 24-year career during 
which he booted home nearly 150 stakes 
winners including Johnstown in 1939 Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

DIED — Lieut. Gen. Edward Felix Norton, 
70, leader of 1924 Everest Expedition in 
which climbers A. C. Irvine and George 
Leigh-MaUory disappeared near summit; 
at Winchester, England. 


KOW 200 U.S. COLLEGE TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

A(biight2l- Leb.VairsyH 
Army 48 — Vale 7 
Bates 28— Colby 13 
Boston U. 28— vlllanova 6 
Brown 40— Springneld 7 
Carnegie T. 21— W. 8 J. 0. 
Clarion 3S— Slippery RockO 
Coast Guard 35-R.P.I. 7 
Colgate 20— Bucknell 14 
Conn. 20- N'eastern 19 
Cornell 14— SytecuseS 
Dartmouth 26 - Columbia 0 
Geneva 31— Lycoming 7 
GettysburiU- DelawateI3 
Hampton 13— Howard 13 
Harvard 14— Princeton 9 
Hobart 42 Hamilton 7 
J. Hopkins 20— Swarth. 19 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 0— Tulane 0 
Allen 19— Benedict 13 
Afkansas 28— Rice 19 
Auburn 14— Miami 13 
Baylor 13— Texas 7 
Centre 21— Sewanee 7 
Clemsnn 27— Furman 6 


Kings PI, 18— Alfred 15 
Lehigh 20— Muhlenberg 20 
Maine 27— Bowdoin 13 
Moravian 47— UrsinusE 
N. Hamp. 32 -Mbss. 12 
Notre Dame 42— Penn 7 
P.M-C- 6 - Dickinson 2 
Penn St. 39— Holy Cross 7 
Rutgers 7— Lafayette 0 
Scranton 40-F- 4 M. 12 
Temple 27— Brandeis 0 
Trinity 21— Amherst 12 
Tufts 20— Rochester 19 
Union 33— Haverford 19 
Vermont 30— Middlebury 6 

V. P.I. 20- Geo. Wash. 13 
Wesleyan 17— Williams 0 

W. Virginia 39— Fordham 9 


Davidson 32— Catawba 12 
Fla.A4M 14-N.Car.A4T7 
Georgia 14— Florida 13 
Georgia Tech 28— Tann. 7 
Houston 20— Tulsa 7 
Kentucky 19— Vanderbilt 7 
L-S-U. 26-ChattanQoga 19 


Louisville 24— Morehaad 0 
Maryland 42-N.C. State 14 
Mississippi 51-Memph. St.O 
Miss. St,48-N. Tex. SL 26 
Navy 40— Duke 7 
N. Carol. 21-S. Carol. 19 
Prairie View 19— Texas C. 6 


WEST 

Etoston C. 13— Marquette 7 
Colorado 19— Missouri 19 
Dayton 20— Miss. South. 7 
Iowa 25 — Purdue 14 
Kansas St. 53 — Drake 18 
Marshall 26- Bowl. Gr. 19 
Miami (0.) 6— Indiana 0 
Michigan 14— Illinois 7 
Mich. St. 54- Wash. St. 6 
Minnesota 44 — Oregon St. 6 
Nebraska 41 — Kansas 20 
Oberlin 28 — Wittenberg 6 


FAR WEST 
Calilornia 27— Wash. 6 
Cinn. 34- Aruona St. 7 
Col. Pac. 13— San Jose Sf. 7 
Col. A4M 14-Utah 13 
Denver 20 Brig, Young 0 
Idaho St. 21-Col. Mines 14 


Richmond 13 — W. Forest 0 
S.E. La. 35-La. Poly. 24 
S.M.U. 6— Texas A4M 3 
Texas W. 20-Hard. Simm. 7 
V.M.I. 21-Wm. 4 MaryO 
Vs. St. 12-W. Va, St. 0 
Va. Union 26-Morgan St. IS 


Ohio St. 26— Pittsburgh 0 
Oklahoma 40— Iowa St. 0 
Okla. A&M 34— Detroit 19 
Omaha 59— Wayne 7 
Toledo 47— Bald. Wall. 13 
Valparaiso 34 Wheaton 29 
Wabash 45-Belolt 14 
Wash. (St. L) 25-Buller6 
W. Mich. 19— Ohio U. 6 
Wichita 59-N. Oak. St.O 
Wisconsin 34-N’western 13 
Xavier (0.) 26— J. Carroll 7 


Mont. St. 2I-N. Dak. 13 
N. Max. 20— Montana 14 
S. Calil. 21— Stanford 7 
Texas Tech 28- Arizona 14 
U.C.L.A, 41- Oregon 0 
Wyoming 21— Utah St 12 


(Profetsionals) 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Pittsburgh 

30-6 

Chicago Cards 
30-14 


Cleveland 
W-4. L-2; I-O 
Pet.: .667 
PtHiburgh 
W-4, L-3: r-o 
Pci.: .571 


Washington 

62-3 

New York 
6-30 


1. Detroit 

w-5:L-l:T-0 
Pet,. .833 

2. San Francisco 

w-4, L-2, r-1 
Pci. -667 


Baltimore 

27-3 

Los Angeles 
34-42 


4. let Angeles 
W-3:L-3; T-1 


DIVISION 

Green Bay 
2B-23 

San Francisco 
42-34 


. Washington 

W-1; L-6; T-0 
Pel.; -143 


Philadelphia 

14-30 

Cleveland 

3-62 


W-3: L-4:Vo 
Pet. -.429 
6. Bollimore 

W-1, L-6. T-0 
Pel.; .143 


Chicago Bears 
23-28 

Detroit 

3-27 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETBALL 

I. Basketball Assn, 
Eastern Division 

1. Philadelphia 

w-l: L-0 
Pel,, l.OOO 

New York 

W-3; L-1 
Pet.; .750 

Syrocuse 

W-2, L-2 
Pet.: ,500 


Western Division 
1. Ft. Wayne New York 
W-4. L-0 90-83 

Pet.. l.OOO 

Rachester Ballimate 

w-2: L-1 128-80 

Pel-: .667 

Minneapolis Bellimore 
W-2, L-f 92-93 

Pel.: .400 

' voukee New York 
W-0: L-4 84-91 

Pet.: .000 


Milwaukee New York 


Minneapolis Syracuse 


FOOTBALL 

Edmonton 9-Winnipeg 3 Toronto 18-OItewa 12 
Montreal 19-Hamillon IS 


HOBART MANLEY JR.. Savannah, Ga,, Southeastern 
Open, with 285, Savannah, Ga. 

JERRY BARBER, Los Angeles, over Bob Rosburg, in play- 
off, S. California Open, Palm Springs, Calil. 


Nall- Hockey league 

1. Montreal DelfOit Boston 

W-9.L-3,T-1 4-1 4-3 

Pts.: 19 

2. Detroit Toronto Boston 

W-8,L-4;T-1 1-1 3-2 

Pts-. 17 

3. Toronto Detroit Chicago 

W.4:L-3;T-4 1-1 5.2, 2-1 

Pts.: 12 

4. Now York Chicago Detroit 

W-5;L-6:T-1 1-3 0-1 

Pts.: II 

5. Chicago New York Toronto 

W-2;L-7;T-2 3-1 2-5, 1-2 

Pts.. 6 

6. Boston Detroit Montreal 

W-l;L-6;T-3 2-3 3-4 

Pts.. 5 


Montreal New York 
1-4 1-0 


BOXING 

PAUL ANDREWS. 2-roundTKO over Bo Willis, light heavy 
weights, Miami Beach. 

WILLIE TROY, 6-round TKO over Tommy Thompson 
middleweights. Washington. D.C. 

BOBBY JONES, 10-iound decision over Moses Ware 
middleweighls, New York. 

RALPH DUPAS, 7-tound TKO over Carlos Chavez, lighi 
weights. New Orleans. 

WILLIE PEP, 10-round decision over Mario Colon, fealh 
erweights. Daytona Beach, Fla. 

REUBEN SMITH, 12-round split decision over Gil Cadill 
leatherweights, Los Angeles. 


DOG SHOWS 

SPIRIT LAKE PHANTOM, darby stake. Labrador Re- 
triever Club field trial, Southampton, N Y. 

BLITZEN II. amateur all-age stake, Labrador Retriever 
Club held trial, Southampton, N.Y. 

MISTER YAZOO, best-in-show, Natl. Fox Hunters Assn., 
Dublin, Ga. 


HORSE RACING 

MYRTLE'S JET: 553,125 Frizette Stakes. Ute m., by 
2 lengths, in I-49I ,, Jamaica. N.Y. Walter Blum up. 
SPINNING TOP: 550,050 Vineland Handicap. IH m., 
by 3 lengths, in 1;S1S-|, Garden State Pk., Camden, 
N.l. Frank A. Smith up. 

PRINCE NOOR: 547,380 Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes. 
1 m., by 31^ lengths, in 1 :38jt. Ghurchlll Downs, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Johnny Adams up. 

SOCIAL OUTCAST; 542.450 Narragansett Special, iHc 
m.. by 3 lengths, in 1 ;S8, Narragansett Pk., Pawtucket. 
R I. Eric Guerin up. 

TENNIS 

LEWIS KOAD. Australia, over Rei Hartwig, 6-4, 6-4, 0-6, 
0-6, 6-1, Queensland championship. Brisbane. 

FAUSTO GARDINI. Italy, over Giuseppe Merlo. 2-6, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-4, Brazilian Inti, tournament, Rio de Janeiro. 

TRACK I FIELD 

MIAMI (0.). Mid-American Conterenca cross-country 
championship, with 18 pis., Athens, 0. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
November 12 through 18 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
Batkefball 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Baltimore Bullets, Ra- 
leigh. N.C., 8:30 p.m. 

• Ralph (Tiger) Jones vs. Hector Constance, mid- 
’• dleweights. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 

10 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Shows 

Royal Winter Fair. Toronto, 

Track & Field 

Middle Atlantic Collegiate Track & Field Assn, 
cross-country championship, Allentown, Pa. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Basketball 

Boston Celtics vs. Baltimore Bullets, Boston, 
8:30 p.m. 

• Milwaukee Hawks vs. Syracuse Nationals, Mil- 
waukee (NBC— following football game). 
Philadelphia Warriors vs. N.Y. Knicks. Philadel- 
phia, 9:i0 p.m. 

Rochester Royals vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 

Dogs 

Natl. Weimaraner field trials. Marysville, Calif, 

Feolboll 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Amherst vs. Williams, Amherst, Mass. 

Boston College vs. Boston U., Boston. 

Carnegie Tech vs. Lehigh, Pittsburgh. 

Cornell vs. Dartmouth, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Fordham vs. Holy Cross, New York. 

Harvard vs. Brown, Cambridge. Mass. 

Navy vs. Columbia, Annapolis, Md. 

Pennsylvania vs. Army, Philadelphia. 

Penn State vs. Rutgers, State College. Pa. 
Syracuse vs. Colgate, Syracuse. N.Y. 

Wesleyan vs. Trinity, Middletown. Conn. 

Yale vs. Princeton. New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH S SOUTHWEST 

• Arkansas vs. S.M.U.. Fayetteville, Ark., 

2:45 p.m. (NBC). 

Georgia vs. Auburn. Columbus, Ga. 

• Georgia Tech vs. Alabama. Atlanta, 2:15 p.m. 
(ABC). Men to watch: Georgia Tech’s Wade 
Mitchell (11) and Alabama's Bart Starr (10). 
Houston vs. Mississippi, Houston, Tex. (N). 
Kentucky vs. Memphis State, Lexington, Ky. 
L.S.U. vs. Miss. State, Baton Rouge. La. (N). 
Maryland vs. Clemson, College Park, Md. 

Miss. Southern vs. Villanova, Mobile, Ala. (N). 
N. Carolina Slate vs. Richmond. Raleigh, N.C. 

S. Carolina vs. Virginia, Columbia, S.C. 
Tennessee vs. Florida, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas A. & M. vs. Rice, College Station, Tex. 

T. C.U. vs. Texas. Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Texas Tech vs. Tulsa, Lubbock, Tex. 

Texas Western vs. Arizona, El Paso, Tex. (N). 
Vanderbilt vs. Tulane, Nashville, Tenn. 

Wake Forest vs. Duke, Wake Forest, N.C. 

Wm, & Mary vs. W. Virginia, Williamsburg, Va. 
WEST 

Cincinnati vs. Wichita, Cincinnati. 

• Illinois vs. Wisconsin, Champaign, III., 2:15 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Kansas State vs. Iowa State. Manhattan, Kan. 
Miami (0.) vs. Dayton, Oxford, 0. 

Michigan vs. Michigan State, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Iowa, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska vs, Pittsburgh, Lincoln, Neb. 
Northwestern vs. Indiana, Evanston, III. 

• Notre Dame vs. N. Carolina, South Bend, Ind., 
1:45 p.m. (Mutual). 

Oklahoma vs. Missouri. Norman. Okla. 

Oklahoma A. & M. vs. Kansas. Stillwater. Okla. 
Purdue vs. Ohio State. Lafayette, Ind. 

Xavier vs. Chattanooga, Cincinnati. 


FAR WEST 

Brigham Young vs. Wyoming, Provo. Utah. 
California vs. Oregon State. Berkeley, Calif. 

Coll, of Pac. vs. Marquette, Stockton. Calif. (N). 
Oregon vs. Washington State. Eugene. Ore. 

S. California vs. Washington, Los Angeles. 
Stanford vs. San Jose State, Palo Alto. Calif. 
Utah vs. Colorado, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
professionals) 

9 Green Bay Packers vs. Baltimore Colts, Milwau- 
kee, 8 p.m. (Cu Monf). 

• Hamilton Tiger-Cats vs. Toronto Argonauts, 
Hamilton. 1 :45 p.m. (NBC). 

Ottawa Rough Riders vs. Montreal Alouettes, 
Ottawa. 

Harness Racing 

Golden West Pace. $25,000, 1 3/lS m., free-for- 
all, Hollywood Pk., Inglewood, Calif. 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

N.Y. Rangers vs, Chicago Black Hawks, New York. 
Montreal Canadiens vs. Boston Bruins. Montreal. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Detroit Red Wings, To- 
ronto. 

American Hockey League 
Cleveland Barons vs. Buffalo Bisons, Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh Hornets vs. Hershey Bears. Pittsburgh. 
Springfield Indians vs. Providence Reds, Spring- 
field. Mass. 


Gallant Fox Handicap, $75,000, 1 5/8 m., 3-yr.- 
olds up, Jamaica N.Y. 

Margueiite Stakes. $15,000, I 1/16 m., 2-yr.-old 
fillies, Pimlico, Md. 

James H. Connors Memorial Stakes. $15,000, 

1 1/16 m., 2-yr.-olds, Narragansett Pk.. Paw- 
tucbt, R.l. 

Clark Handicap, $15,000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up. Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 

Soiling 

Middle Atlantic Fall Intercollegiate regatta, An- 
napolis, Md. 

Women's dinghy championship. Delaware, 0. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
Auto Racing 

AAA lOO-m. championship, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Basketball 

Baltimore Bullets vs. N.Y. Knicks, Baltimore, 
2:30 p.m. 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Milwaukee Hawks, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Syracuse Nationals, Min- 
neapolis, 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Football 

^ Chicago Bears vs. Cleveland Browns, Chicago, 

2 p.m. (ABC — local blackout; Du Mont*). 

• Detroit Lions vs. San Francisco 49ers, Detroit, 
2 p.m. (Du Monf). 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Chicago Cardinals, Los 
Angeles, 2 p.m. P.S.T. 

• N.Y. Giants vs. Philadelphia Eagles, New York, 
2 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

• Washington Redskins vs. Pittsburgh Steelers, 
Washington, D.C., 2 p.m. (Du Monf). 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

Boston Bruins vs. Toronto Maple Leafs, Boston. 
Chicago Black Hawks vs. N.Y. Rangers, Chicago. 
Detroit Red Wings vs. Montreal Canadiens. De- 
troit. 

American Hockey League 

Buffalo Bisons vs. Pittsburgh Hornets, Buffalo. 

Providence Reds vs. Hershey Bears, Providence, 

R.l. 

’‘See lo.oi TV Mtling 


Horse Shows 

Fredericksburg Horse Show, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Track & Field 

Pacific AAU cross-country championship, San 
Francisco. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
Boxing 

^ Italo Scortichini vs. Luther Rawlings, welter- 
weights. St. Nick’s, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

• Peter Mueller vs. Tony Anthony, middleweights, 
Eastern Pkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC), 

Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson vs. Keene Simmons, 
heavyweights. Providence, R.l. (10 rds.). 

Horse Racing 

Sport Page Handicap, $25,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds up, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

Western Hemisphere Snipe championship, Ha- 
vana. 

Shooting 

Inti. Shooting Union world rifle & pistol cham- 
pionships. Caracas, Venezuela. 

Track & Field 

IC4A varsity & freshman cross-country champion- 
ships, Van Cortlandt Pk,, N.Y. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
Basketball 

Boston Celtics vs. Rochester Royals, Boston, 8:30 
p.m. 

Philadelphia Warriors vs. Syracuse Nationals. 
7:30 p.m.; N.Y. Knicks vs. Baltimore Bullets, 
9:30 p.m,, Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

Rex Layne vs. Bill Boatsman, heavyweights, Col- 
iseum, Salt Lake City (10 rds.). 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

• Paddy DeMarco vs. Jimmy Carter, for lightweight 
title. Cow Palace, San Francisco (15 rds.), 10 
p.m. (CBS). 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

N.Y, Rangers vs. Boston Bruins, New York. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Montreal Canadiens, 
Toronto. 

American Hockey League 

Hershey Bears vs. Pittsburgh Hornets, Hershey, 

Pa. 

Horse Rocing 

Gallorette Stakes, $15,000, 1 % m.. 3-yr.-olds up, 
Pimlico. Md. 

THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 18 
Basketball 

N.Y. Knicks vs. Philadelphia Warriors, 7:30 p.m.; 
Syracuse Nationals vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons, 9:15 
p.m.. War Memorial, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Boxing 

Joe Miceli vs. Sammy Mastrean, welterweights, 
Omaha, Neb. (10 rds.). 

Dogs 

Natl. Retriever championship, Weldon Springs, 
Mo. 

Hockey 

Nall. Hockey League 

Chicago Black Hawks vs. Boston Bruins, Chicago. 
Montreal Canadiens vs. Toronto Maple Leafs, 
Montreal. 


NOVEMBER 15. 1954 
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It’s GREAT in GREEN 


THE NEW 



IN DURABLE GREEN ENAMEL FINISH 

It's the latest, most improved tackle 
box on the market — now available in 
o handsome green enamel finish that's 
really tough. There's plenty of room for 
all your tockle in three, big, easy-to- 
operate trays. This new My Buddy 
617-GR replaces the large, bulky, 
"Hip-Roof Box.” Seamless, one-piece 
steel design is 100% waterproof 
throughout. 

Irish or not — you’ll go for the green 
My Buddy, You'll like the ample room, 
the ease of operation, and the rugged- 
ness of this great new My Buddy Tackle 
Box. This box is also available as the 
famous Red 'N Rugged My Buddy. Get 
yours soon at your favorite sporting 
goods store. 


KEEP MINNOWS ALIVE INDEFINITELY 



FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



KEY TO SYMBOLS 

SO - season opened (or opens) ; SC - 
season closed (or closes); SV= season 
varies by district or water. 

C=clear water; D=water dirty or 
roily; M*water muddy. 

N=water at normal height; SH= 
slightly high; H=high; VH=very 
high; L>low; R»rising; F*(alltng. 
WT50=w3ter temperature 50®. 
FG=fishing good; FF^fishing fair; 
FP-fishing poor. OG-outlook 
good; OP=outlooh poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


PACIFIC SALMON: ( AI.IKORMA: Cohop.H Btill 
running off Smith and Klamath rivprs. Trollers 
off Goldon OatP wont ohitiooLtloss lust wool? as 
the big spawners moved into the bsiy and Sac- 
ramento River, and prospects are excellent. 
GRtTISll roLOMBiA: KP generally hut some 
magnificent winter springs are showing at 
Horsesluie Bay. off the Qualicura and Camp- 
bell River, and taking herring and herring 
strip; also catches of fat anti sas.sy grilse silvers 
averaging two pounds have been made off 
French Creek and at Saanichton Inlet; OC for 
both these types. 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH rAROl.INA: Surf- 
caster.s scoring on 35- lo 45-pound bass from 
Kitty Hawk to Ocracoke Inlet along outer 
banks; .51-pounder landed last week near wreck 
of old I,ST abreast village of Rorlanthe, and 
0(; for entire area tiirough November. 
FLORIDA: Good schools of three- to seven-pound 
redfish with weakness for cut mullet reported 
in Ochlockonee. St. Marks, Withlacoochee. 
Waccasassa and Sieinhatchee rivers; OG with 
best results nearest Gulf and in deep holes. 

BLACK BASS: PENNSYLVANIA: FI’ in most 
central state .streams as high water drowned 
hopes for upturn; Allegheny River .SH. F, 
FP, DP. 

ARIZONA: Rigmouths taking siirfaec plugs at 
Havasu and Mohave lakes on lower Colorado a.s 
cool night.s have started the grandpas prowling. 
TENNBS.SKE: Douglas l-ake producing good bass 
despite low water and Cherokee Lake is turning 
u)) some fair fish on spoons and spinners cast 
from the points, hut most ejist Tennesisee lakes 
are quiet; OP as freezing weather numbs bass. 
Loiri.siANA: A streetcar named City Park will 
haul you from downtown New Orleans to one 
of this state’s hottest black bass spots, the 
eight-mile-long park lagoon: regular license and 
fl fee entitles you to try for abundant three- 
pounders, with OT: through most of winter. 
MISSOURI; Current River VL. C. FG and Otl 
for daytime fishing but deep-running plugs are 
essential. Jacks Fork float-fishing is suspended 
by abnormally low water despite rain last 
week, and OP. 

FLORIDA; Eligh water from Okeechobee to Ta- 
miami Canal is keeping bass active, with cane- 
polers knocking them dead. In Tallahassee area 
ke.st bets are Jackson, Talquin and lamonia 
lakes and Dead Lake near Wewahitchka. 

STEELHEAD TROUT: OREGON; FF in Ga- 
lice area on lower Rogue River with wobbling 
lures beat; OF as fish are not plentiful upstream 
and no new runs are reported. Other Oregon 
streams VL, C, DP as rain is needed to raise 
and warm rivers before new runs will come in. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: South Thompson still pro- 
ducing well at Spence’s Bridge and downriver, 
with top fish 26-pounder; big runs of dog .salm- 
on discouraging early steelhead fans on lower 
mainland streams and Vancouver Island and 
OP until la.st week of November. 


CALIFORNIA: Racramentn River still sizzling, 
and riffles near Tehama Bridge are loaded: 
streamer ffies are best bet. Trinity River pro- 
ducing between Weaverville and Hoopa Reser- 
vation. thunks to rains that opened sandbars 
and brought fish surging into Gualala and Gar- 
zas rivers. You can’t miss on South Fork of 
Rel, and OG all along coast. 

COBIA: MI.SSIS.SIPPI: Lionel Holley of Biloxi 
boated a 60-pound “lemon fish” off Ship Island 
14 miles below Biloxi last week: old-timers say 
abundance of giant mantas in area indicates 
lots of cobia as this species is alwaj's found with 
devilfish (but cubia will be gone within next 
two weeks, mantas or no manta.s). 

WEAKFISH: NORTH CAROi.iNA: Gray and spot- 
ted trout taking shrimp bait fished near bottom 
at mouths of tidal rivers: Swanquarter area 
near west shore of Pamlico Sound is hotte.st spot. 
FLORIDA: Indian River troller.s taking weaks to 
five pounds from Fort Pierce to Vero Beach, and 
Lake Worth reports night fishermen making 
fair catches. But best trout spot in Florida is 
estuary of the Chasaahowitzka River 60 miles 
north of Tampa (with fine black l>aas fishing 
above estuary): one angler last week took S3 
weaks in this water on bucktails, then moved 
up to bass water and took six largemouth.s be- 
fore wrist gave out. 

MiLWissiDPi; Ofi for sea trout in Pascagoula 
River system and along the Mississippi Gulf 
coastal area: live shrimp or artificial wigglor 
should produce through next fortnight. 

MUSKELLUNGE: PENNSYLVANIA; ConncaUt 
Lake is deserted, but old-timers say now’s best 
musky fishing of the season (closes Nov. 30i. 
MICHIGAN: Lake St. Clair muskies still biting 
and so are cold winds. 

BLUEFISH: FLORIDA: Big school of blues in- 
vaded Tampa Bay last Saturday; fish averaged 
Ihree to four pounds and should still he in area, 
taking feathered lures and spinning .stuff. Blues 
are abundant off Miami Beach an<l moving 
southward through Biscayne Bay. but run is 
still showing strong in surf at Jensen Beach: 
OG through next 10 days. 

WALLEYED PIKE: PENNSYLVANIA; Alleghe- 
ny River eddies in Franklin area should pro- 
duce good walleye fi.shing on minnow next two 
weeks. Delaware River above Port Jervis is giv- 
ing up walleyes to six pounds from deep slow 
poob on slow-trolled junebug spinner-and- 
worm rig or deep-drifted live lamprey eel. 

SAILFISH: MEXICO: Acapulco reports season 
getting uniier way with 10 lo 15 strikes daily 
and <)<> (but marlin are scarce). Guaymas is 
hottest spot with more than 50 sails heated so 
far this season. 

FLORIDA: FG and improving from St. Lucie 
Inlet to Key Largo. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



CHRISTENBERRY continued from jyage SH 


tion the matter to a soul — proceeded 
to set a trap that he hoped would lead 
to busting the boxing racket wide open. 

Two days later, the Xew York Jour- 
nal-Aiiicricun broke the story under a 
screaming banner line— someone who 
may have been interested in saving the 
game from exposure had spilled the 


PALERMO’S PAL 

In Detroit last May, George Barton, Min- 
neapolis Trihunc sports columnist and 
former N.B.A. president, asked a meet- 
ing of the executive committee to bar any 
promoter, matchmaker, manager, trainer, 
referee or second with a criminal recorii. 
Up rose Commissioner Frank Wiener of 
Pennsylvania to defend racketeer-mana- 
ger Frank iBlinkyi Palermo (SI, Nov. 1). 
Barton says now: "Wiener, in taking Lssue 
with me, pictured Palermo, a Philadel- 
phia boxing manager with a criminal rec- 
ord. as a fine family man and upstand- 
ing citizen." 


beans. The ./ot'rMa/-A)wcr;c«« had been 
on the street for over two hours when 
Clarence Henry, a heavyweight man- 
aged by Blinky Palermo, a Philadel- 
phia racketeer, walked into the trap, 
reportedly with a copy of the paper 
heralding the bribe attempts stuck in 
his pocket, unread. It was an unbe- 
lievably lucky break for the district 
attorne.v'a olllce. Henry is now' out on 
bail. If he talks, many carefully guard- 
ed secrets about urofe.ssiona! boxing 
may be brought out into the open. 

Big Jim Farle.v rode into eminence 
on his "no foul" rule. In the pre-Farley 
era, whenever a boxer was losing an im- 
portant mutch, he could drop to the 
mat, start groaning and claim he had 
been fouled, and nine rime.s out of 10 
the referee would allow hi.s claim. After 
Max Schmeling won the heavyweight 
championship by claiming .lack Shar- 


key had fouled him, P^arley thought 
the time had come for .stern action. His 
"no foul" rule was roundly criticized 
at first, but it turned out to be the 
best measure ever adopted for the pro- 
tection of the fight fans. 

Battling Boh Christen berry, his anti- 
gangster campaign having fizzled, has 
no such coup to his credit yet, but you 
have to give him an E for effort. After 
the recent Kid Gavilan-./ohnn.v Saxton 
stinker in Philadelphia, headline-con- 
scious Bob got himself plent.v of type 
mileage out of a proposal to switch 
New York over from the round-and- 
point system of scoring fights to the 
straight point metho<l. In the same 
breath, he demanded that Saxton, the 
new welterweight champion, who won 
his title on rounds lif we overlook such 
items as astigniatisni, parochiali.sm and 
other shortcomings on the part of the 
oflicialsi, deletid his tainted bauble in 
New York against Carmen Basilic. 

If Bob goes on to higher things, it 
will be on the strength of such accom- 
plishments as his new scoring system, 
his help in introducing safety mats for 
boxing rings, recodification of the box- 
ing laws, the adoption of eight-ounce 
gloves, compulsory physical examina- 
tions for referees and judges, stricter 
physicals for boxers, and organizing 
boxing's first Hall of Fame. Many of 
Bob’s former admirers chink he would 
liave done better for himself and box- 
ing if he had stuck to his original pro- 
gram of disorganizing lioxing’s Hall of 
III Fame. 

• 

Last week in New York. Republican 
Christen berry said he expected to re- 
tain liis post despite the election of 
Democrat Averell Harriman to the 
governorship. A good many friends of 
boxing, some of them Reiiublioans, 
hope the chairman is wrong. 
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It's down my alley 

fair and square 
Three months' wear 


or 3 free pair! 

IguaWNTEED 

socks 


Nylon reinforced heel and toe, 
High-spliced heel for lonpe 
wear. *Shrink*Lesa* 
treated for lasting fit. 

Slip-on RIPONS for happy feet! G O K 




Buy in three’j for the RIPON gooronfee: 

3 mor^ths' weo> or 3 free pair . . . ot leading de- 
portmcnl stores, shoe stores, sporting goods stores 


DUCK HUNTERS- 
SPORTSMEN- 
BIRD FANCIERS- 

Beautiful, full-color reprints 
of the complete portfolio 
of Ifi ducks, together with the 
flyways map appearing 
in this issue of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, are 
available to readers all for 
only 25? (to cover our 
costs of postage and handling). 
Can be framed or mounted, 
for living room, den. 
or lodge — to make the perfect 
gift for a .sportsman. 

Supply is limited — so we 
must hold each reader 
to one set only, while they last. 
Simply send 25c with your 
name and address to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
Dep't. D, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST 12 WEEKS 


never realized ilial there could be a 
gap in our lives — until we began reading 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED."^ 

In 12 eventful weeks. SI has started prize 
fights and settled ancient debates; it has 
provided spectacular department store dis- 
plays and colorful TV and radio program 
fare. It has sold, for its advertisers, 2 out 
of 3 of the following products: ships, shoes, 
sealing wax; also sports cars, luggage, cam- 
eras, men’s and women’s apparel. It has 
been cut up by kids, bound in leather by 
executives, welcorrvcd by mothers. 

In its 3-month life, SPORTS II.LUS- 
TRATED's 851 pages of editorial (178 of 
them in full-color) and 190 pages of adver- 
tising have oi>ened a weekly window of 
magazine pleasure for more than SOO.OOK) 
reader-families. 

* * * 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO's World 

SPORTS Il.LUSTRATED’s business is 
pleasure, Here’s where it has taken you in 
the three short months of its pleasant life: 
you started with the greatest race ever run 
between two humans. You wandered lei- 
surely back through the golden history of 
great sports events. 



Color cameras took you into the ring 
with Rocky Marciano, into the batter’s 
box against Robin Roberts. You went to 
Saratoga for the sale of yearlings, rode a 
speedboat with the fastest man afloat. You 
had an expert’s eye view of the U. S. Ama- 
teur. scouted the World Series, played golf 
at the Grecnbriar, hiked in the Himalayas, 
and swam in the cool world underseas. 

You’ve fished in the great Northwest, 
sailed to Bermuda, watched thcduckssweep 
down from the North— and maybe you’ve 
discovered, with Si’s editors, that sport is 
a world without limit. 

And the fun has only just begun. 

"You have aroused my inleresl in other 
sporlslhall hardlyreadaboulpreviously.’’^ 


The Writers 

EachweekSPORTS ILLUSTRATED has 
broughtbetweenthecoversofa single maga- 
zine the finest writing that exists on sports. 
Outstanding authorities provide a regular 
battery of sports columns never before 
found in a single publication: Ri-d Smith, 
Herman Hickman. John Bentley, Victor 
Kalman, Tex O'Reilly. Billy Talbert. Herb 
Wind bring to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
their appreciative, sometimes wry. always 
penetrating insights into the sports they 
have spent their lives enjoying. 

Famous writers have turned their bril- 
liant talents to the world of sports: John 
Steinbeck. James T. Farrell. Jerome Weid- 
man. Cornelia Otis Skinner. And Paul Gal- 
lico has returned to sports — via SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

* ♦ * 

"A’ever has it been such a pleasure to make 
onf a check. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is 
superb, and is interesting in every respect."^ 

Circulation and Success 

SI is priced high for a weekly, but not 
too high for those who appreciate the 
uniqueness of a national sports magazine. 
Its newsstand price is 25 cents. Its regular 
subscription price is $7.50. (Its S6.00 char- 
ter-subscriber offer was also the highest in 
magazine history). Yet high price or not. 
the world of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
seems to be a hard world to resist. 

Subscriptions exceeded 250, (XX) before 
the magazine even had a name. 350.0(X) 
subscriptions had been received by August 
16, the first issue. Newsstand sale was im- 
mediate and fast. Every issue since the 
first has been well over 500,000 copies. 

Charter subscribers were given the op- 
tion of paying their bills at the Charter 
rate, S6.CX). or getting three months’ addi- 
tional copies for $7.50. More than 50% of 
the first 100,000 checks received were for 



Subscription insert cards apjwared in the 
first two issues, for the convenience of fami- 
lies who had been away during the sum- 
mer. and for newsstand buyers. More than 
60.0(X) of these have come in to date. 

* « * 

“Since the days of the American frontier, 
sports hare been the keynote of our tvay of 
life. Today. Americans have tnore time 
and income to indulge their love of sports. 
T ranslale this into dollars, and you come 
upu itkamullibillion dollar business...” * 

Advertising Results 

SPORTS ILLUSTR ATEDmakes no claim 
that its impact alone has made business 
such a pleasure for its advertisers. But there 
does seem to be something about this won- 
derful world of sports that makes spending 
enjoyable. A few examples: 



A handful of dealers wechecked reiwrted 
more than $300.0(X) worth of orders for 
the Ford Thunderbird (the new car first 
presented to the public in the first issue 
of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED). 

One 7l-!ine ad produced $5000 worth of 
business for a golf club maker in less 
than 3 weeks. 

.\ single announcement ad sold two 
$6,000 sports cars in the first two days 
after it appeared. 

A motion picture camera manufacturer 
said “The way dealers snapped up our 
products wl\en we told them they were 
going to be advertised in SI. our cam- 
paign is already a success." 

And many others: Cunard Lines’ travel 
— L. L. Bean’s famous sporting goods cata- 
logue — Knox’s new line of hats. Brooks 
Bros, clothing— Pedwin shoes— and many 
other advertisers report specific success 
from their advertising in SI. 

100 New Advertisers 

While still a gleam in Time Inc’s eye, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED started in busi- 


ness with 201 accounts and 81,300.000 in 
advertising orders. Since publication, more 
than 100 fine new accounts (who waited 
until they saw the magazine itselO h^ve 
placed their orders. And lO-SS plans show 
that the pace of new business for SI is 
rapidly increasing. 

* * * 

"II brougkl us more aelion in our young 
spOTiswear deparlmenl than we've had in 
two years."^ 



Shopping for Pleasure 

The nation’sdepartment stores, who have 
long used sports as an up-beat merchan- 
dising theme, welcomed SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED like Rock Hill, S. C., welcomed 
Dusty Rhodes. More than 300 of them 
gave SPORTS ILLUSTRATED the most 
enthusiastic reception ever given a new 
magazine. 

And the welcome mat is still out: since 
publication, stores in 311 cities have con- 
tinued to use SPORTS ILLUSTRATED as 
a major selling medium. Somehow, some- 
thing liappens to sports themes that makes 
them make sales sense in SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED— even unlikely subjects, such as 
poodles and ball players, football helmets 
and ducks and cowboys ... as well as the 
new fabrics and the outdoor fashions. 

“UV are enlhusiastic about your wonder- 
ful magaeine.SPORTS ILI.USTRA TED. 
HV df/i'err if fills a definite need in a most 
inlereslittg and entertaining way." 
"Sports are for women as well as men. 
and I like the way you cover both." 
"Sporl.swear is the fastest growing group 
of department.^ in every store. I know that 
we here at Halle's are grateful for any- 
thing that calls attention to the places and 
occasions on which sportswear is worn. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED does both 
beautifully."^ 



"Ezzard Charles came here to the Uni- 
rersily of Illinois to take a series of physi- 
cal fitness tests under Professor Thomas 
K. Curelon. Charles read about Cureton's 


fitness tests in an article in SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED . . . Charles said he feels 
that he luis about 3-1 more good years left 
in him and these tests may help him re- 
gain the heavyweight championship.'"' 

Influence 

The International Boxing Commission 
picked up the two ideas that were suggested 
in the August 16lh issue by SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED’s boxing columnist Budd 
Schulberg (also well-known, we understand, 
in the field of literature and the cinema). 
Result: 49,600 people paid 600,000 pesos in 
Mexico City to see a good fight ; and a sec- 
ond one, for the world’s middleweight title, 
is now pending. 

The Winged Foot Golf Club in Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. picked up an idea suggested by 
another SPORTS II.LUSTRATED article. 
"Golf's Greatest Putt.” Result; four formei 



U. S. Open Champions attempted Bob 
Jones’ great 1929 putt— under the eye of 
the master himself. Even a minor-sized salle 
d'armes in New York City reported new 
fencing pupils as a result of Paul Galileo’s 
impassioned piece on that exacting but sat- 
isfying sport. 

* * ♦ 

"I can hardly wait for the next issue to 
come . . . SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is 
improving with each issue and / always 
look forward In the coming week so that I 
can enjoy your publication."* 

Vitality 

When SPORTS ILLUSTRATED started, 
the Yanks were still World Champions, the 
aforementioned Charles "wanted him 
again”; and many an American family was 
in the midst of a hot August vacation. In 
sports this was a long time ago. 



As a fast-closing news weekly. SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED has been able to move with 
the speed and vitality of sports themselves. 
To readers, this is obviously ideal. And 
to advertisers it has an even more impor- 
tant meaning: immediacy combined with 
se/ecfii'i7ycombined with modest cost. 


"This new magazine is a natural and we 
plan lo odverlise in it in a big way."^ 

Opportunity 

As a weekly. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
joined a selective group of publications. 
Before August 16th, there were just seven 
general weeklies. Now there areeight : LIFE, 
Saturday Evening Post, TIME, Newsweek, 
Business Week. V. S. News and World Re- 
port. The New Yorker, SPORTS ILLUS- 



\\'hen America got its first national week-' 
ly of sports, advertisers got a new oppor- 
tunity for sales. For many. SPORTS IL-, 
LUSTR.ATED has already become "the na- 
tional magazine we've been waiting for.” 
It is moderate in price. It has a selected 
audience. U has the vitality of a weekly. 

Moreover, in an economy of abundance, 
pleasure is an increasingly important fac-. 
tor in making sales and profits. And not- 
until now has America had a truly na- 
tional weekly — whose business is pleasure 
—52 limes a year. 


I. J, 1). Ounllier. V-l>. Air Kwliirtlon Co., llic.. New York 2. Ml«8 J. A., Salem, Ma«3, 

.’I. Chesicr L. KitiRsbury, Isa Court Street. Keene. N. II. I. Cbiifles Harris, Pres., Zero Kin* Sportwear 
5. John Hninelle, Buyer Women's Sporlawcar, I, Muitnln. Beverly HIH' 

0. Marjorie Ketch l''tt.-*lilun Direct ur. IlnllB Hroa., I’lcvclanil *. Ktlwnrd J. WolMu, Champaign. llUnoW 
S, Bob Keller 9. Harry Donlgcr, Prt-*.. MneOregor Sportswear. 
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YESTERDAY 


KID WITH A CUE 

l.itUe Willie Hoppe played matches crawling around on billiard 
tables, confounding and infuriating his grown-up adversaries 


J UST around the 
turn of the cen- 
tury a seemingly 
bizarre bit of bil- 
liard match-mak- 
ing sent a 12-year- 
old boy to play A1 
Taylor, then 
about 30 and one 
of the country’s 
best balkline play- 
ers. It was agreed 
that little Willie 
Hoppe would be 
allowed to climb 
on the table to make his shots. At the 
outset of the match, which was held at 
the luxurious American Billiard Acad- 
emy in Chicago, Taylor was very jo- 
vial. He patted Willie on the head and 
promised to buy him ice cream if he 
won. And Willie did win, 300 to 207. 
Taylor burst into a rage, slamming his 
cue across his knee. After buying ice 
cream for his conqueror, he gave up 
billiards and went to Colorado to take 
up mining. 

The victory over Taylor made Wil- 


lie nationally famous a.s “The Boy 
Wonder,” a name he always detested 
but which ironically persisted, not only 
after his hair grew thin and gray, but 
even after his retirement from tour- 
nament billiards two years ago. The 
match with Taylor, however, was just 
another milestone in an implausible 
childhood and youth. 

Six years before, W'illie and Frank 
Hoppe had invaded the poolroom of 
their father’s Commercial Hotel in 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
They were attracted by the sharp click 
of billiard balls and the fast quips of 
traveling salesmen who met there to 
play and kibitz. Willie was 6, Frank 8. 
Their father, a good player, watched 
at first as they dragged soap boxes up 
to the table and stood on them to imi- 
tate the shots they had seen. But he 
soon took over the boys’ instruction, 
drilling them several hours each morn- 
ing. For Mr. Hoppe had fixed on an 
idea: he wa.s determined to see his 
tykes trim the visiting drummers. 

Impressed (and embarrassed) when 
the little Hoppes made them look like 



FRANK AND WILLIE 




CHEERFUL WILLIE (CENTER) AMAZED THE 


so many jelly-fingered beginners, the 
patrons of the Commercial persuaded 
Papa Hoppe to lake his boys to Profes- 
sor Daly’s billiard academy in New 
York. In an exhibition there Frank 
and Willie did so well that they stayed 
for tw'o weeks at the invitation of the 
profe.ssor, who had noted how they 
pleased the crowds in his establish- 
ment. At the end of the engagement 
Mr. Hoppe reached a decision. He sum- 
moned his wife, billed Frank and Wil- 
lie as “The Boy Wonders” and put his 
show on the road. 

The boys barnstormed through the 


THE BOY WONDER at 12 acted like an 
old pro. Adult opponents saw impudence 
in each crea.se of Willie’s short pants. 
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small towns of the country. Pool hall 
proprietors paid from $1 to $25 for an 
exhibition. Their fortunes were uncer- 
tain. Sometimes Mama had to pawn 
her diamond to get the family out of 
town. When Willie was 12 Frank quit 
the act, determined to study stenog- 
raphy. (He returned to Cornwall and 
died there in the late ’30s after teaching 
billiards in Chicago.' But Willie stuck 
with it. He .soon became enough of an 
attraction in himself. He improved his 
situation by mastering the more diffi- 
cult balkline billiards, at which Ameri- 
cans .lake Schaefer and George Slosson 
and Frenchman Maurice 'The Lion) 
Vignaux were making handsome in- 
comes. After his balkline victory over 
Taylor, Willie prospered. 

NOVEMBER 15. 1954 


At Ifi Willie toured with Jake Schae- 
fer. But when, two years later, he chal- 
lenged Slosson, who had dethroned 
Schaefer for the 18.2 championship, 
Slo.sson sneered that he would not 
play an unknown. 

Soon thereafter Willie made a repu- 
tation which no one could ignore. (Slos- 
son did meet and lose to him the fol- 
lowing year.' He went to Paris to play 
Vignaux for the world’s 18.1 title. 

The night of January 15. 1906, some 
3,000 Frenchmen crowded into the lav- 
ish ballroom of the Grand Hotel to 
watch the old Lion defeat this chal- 
lenger who looked like a lad at his first 
formal dance. The while-maned Vi- 
gnaux had majestic bearing and a gift 
for dramatic flourish. He seemed like 


an eminent profe.ssor about to squelch 
a college freshman. But plump, round- 
faced Willie, his hair pla.stered and 
parted in the middle, was (juite calm. 
He bent over the table like a labora- 
tory scientist, prepared to capitalize on 
every error Vignaux made. Whenever 
Vignaux missed he yielded the table 
with an elaborately sardonic bow. Wil- 
lie, not realizing its effect on the Lion's 
blood pressure, would give him a moon- 
faced grin and return to work. While 
the audience booed his cold efficiency, 
Hoppe scored repeated high runs and 
won the title, 500-323. He returned to 
New York to be met by a gr<‘at crowd 
and a brass band playing The Yankee 
Doodle Boy, he was the champion of 
the world — and still only 18 years old. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FACELESS MILLIONS 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on your fine article on 
the boxing situation. 

Thanks a million for standing up for the 
faceless millions who merely pay indirectly 
for these fiascos by buying beer and razor 
blades. 

Sock the rascals again. 

W. \V. FiNKLBR 

Brooklyn 

THREE BLIND MICE 

Sirs; 

I’ve been tempted to wTite you ever since 
the Saxton-Gavilan fight (if you call it a 
fighti, but decided to await your views 
which I now have in your current issue of 
SI. I don’t think anything ever did boxing 
as much harm as the above mentioned ex- 
hibition. At the same time, I don’t think 
anything will do as much good for the game 
as the article in your magazine. 

Personally, I was much impres.sed when, 
at the start, both the Cuban national an- 
them and our own Star-Spangled Banner 
were played, but I feel the program chair- 
man certainly missed the boat when he 
failed to render Three Blind Mice when the 
verdict was announced. 

If Saxton was surprised at the verdict, 
and no boxer ever displayed greater .sur- 
prise, I think he and his manager are in for 
a still greater surprise when they set out to 
make that “lot of money” they continually 
refer to. Frankly, I don’t think Saxton 
would draw his breath as a champion, and 
I think the largest pot of gold he could ever 
dream of would have to come through a re- 
turn bout with Gavilan. Time will tell. 

With best wishe.s for your continued 
success. 

Name Withhei.d 

High Point, N.C. 

I HAVE GIVEN UP 

Sirs; 

Just 15 minutes ago received my Nov. 
1st copy of your fine magazine and imme- 
diately read Budd Schulberg's article Bojr- 
ing'a Dirty Business Must Be Cleaned Up 
Non-. I .say more power to you. 

I am an avid boxing fan, I support small- 
time boxing by attending all events, and 
never miss a nationally televised fight. 
However, I have just about given up. Talk 
of “fix” ha.s been going the rounds here for 
quite some time, but I have always been 
the one to defend it. However, I can no 
longer put up a defense. 

After the Gavilan & Saxton farce, what 
is there left to say? Then right behind it 
comes the Harper & Flanagan get-together. 
Another home-town boy wins. 

If boxing can't be cleaned up, at least 
let's keep it out of the homes. 

In closing, let me say 1 enjoy your mag- 
azine and keep up the good work. 

Chas H. Smith 

Santa .Monica, Calif. 

WRONG MAN 

Sirs: 

Your picture of Manager Palermo lifting 
Saxton after their “imitation of a fist fight” 
would indicate that the wTong man entered 


the ring. Judging from his performance, it is 
dubiou.s if Saxton could return the gesture. 

Tony Price 

Quebec City. Quebec 

WASN’T IT 

Sirs: 

If nothing else does, your article on the 
odor arising from a recent fight makes your 
magazine worth while. Something must be 
done about boxing. Either the boxers are 
terrible or the promoters rotten — or both, 
Perhaps you could give small clubs a boost 
—those with up-and-coming fighters not 
yet spoiled by Ihe men who run things. 

I am so tired of the enthu.siastie report- 
ing of TV’ announcers T wish just one 
would say. “Isn’t this a ousy fight?” 

B. L. Fairbanks 

Detroit 

ACCESSORY AFTER THE WALTZ 

Sirs: 

Your article by Budd Schulberg in the 
Nov. 1st issue has the markings of a suit 
for .slanderous and malicious victimization 
of parties who have interpreted the out- 
come of a pugili-stic encounter ba.sed on ac- 
tual performance of the combatants Your 
bravado to print such prattle and woebe- 
gone asinine accusations should make you 
an accessory after the fact. 

Since reading this article, I have com- 
pletely reversed my opinion that sport.s- 
writers and commentators know through 
experience, how to judge a fight. W’e, the 
people who have to listen to such an- 
nouncements on television and radio, will 
hereafter take all this with a large grain of 
salt (rock salt I ! 

Edward F. Peitrowski 
Washington. D.C. 

PARDON THE EXPRESSION 

Sirs; 

I am much obliged to SI for giving me 
the opportunity to sound olT about the 
Saxton-Gavilan “fight." It definitely was 
a lousy (if you will pardon this ex-school- 
teacher’s expression?) fight. However, I 
definitely agree with Ihe judges’ and ref- 
eree’s decision. It wa.sn't a case of Saxton’s 
fighting a better fight than Gavilan; it was 
a clear ca.se of Gavdlan fighting a worse 
fight than Saxton. My comment at the end 
of the fight was that, hnwever dull the 
fight, Saxton was the winner. My husband 
concurred. Then the ring announcer sub- 
stantiated my thinking. W'hcn I read that 
some reporters gave Gavilan as many as 
ten rounds, I was flabbergasted. Gavilan 
did nothing, but nothing, until the last 
round when it looked like he figured that 
maybe the fight wasn’t in the bag, so he 
had better start making like a fighter. 

I predict that Saxton will lose his title in 
his first defense of it, but he won’t lose it 
to Gavilan, unless Gavilan can do better 
than he did last week. 

Georcha.mne Kayser 

Grandville, Mich 

MY OTHER OUTCRY 

Sirs: 

Since your first i.ssue last summer I’ve 
been a fairly constant reader, and have en- 
joyed and learned much from the articles 


and superb photographs. I hope you won’t 
mind my registering a mild kick over two 
items in your Oct. 25 issue. 

Of these the most bothersome to me is 
the array of game-hog photo.s on page 26— 
the derricked moose, the eleven trussed-up 
blacktail bucks, and the surplus buffalo 
potted in some Pennsylvania backwoods 
pasture. I’ve been a hunter most of my 
life, but I never had much affection for the 
sort of gunners who enjoy posing for the 
public prints with the remains of their 
quarry. They remind me of the old duck- 
kill pictures of 50 years ago, where gunners 
would be SC) hurie<l in waterfowl that you 
could hardly find their faces. Now the sons 
and grandsons of those Nimrods find it 
hard to locate enough ducks for a four-bird 
daily limit. Maybe you have a lot of read- 
ers who like pictures of the butcheries, 
but 1 just want to register as one who 
doesn’t. 

My other outcry is over the Gilligan arti- 
cle on North Dakota foxes and pheasants. 
It seems to have been written only for the 
education of the few characters who refuse 
to a<lmit that predators do so kill game, 
and healthy specimens of game at that. 

Sure, foxes kill pheasants. So do rac- 
coons, snakes, ba<lgers, ground-s<iuirrels, 
crows, skunks, weasels and wandering 
housecats. But who made a census around 
Bowman, N.D. to prove that foxes were 
the Great Killers and Egg Eaters that Gil- 
ligan's article and title indicate? In that 
country, I would su.spert that the foxes 
would have ample competition from the 
other predators I’ve mentioned, and from 
coyotes too. but Gilligan dismisses the oth- 
ers as minor nuisances. A more thorough 
field study seem.s to be in order. 

He hardly hints at drought, flooded nests, 
disease, the hunting take and other causes 
of mortality to pheasant eggs, young or 
adults. And he doesn't mention that if 
each pair of Bowman nesting phea.sants 
raised seven deotbproof young per season, 
North Dakota would be up to its neck in 
pheasants within five years. What these 
immortal birds would find for food is hard- 
ly worth thinking about. Or does Gilligan 
contend that only man is good enough to 
be allowed to kill game birrls, and that 
foxes and other critters should be extermi- 
nated if they refuse to stick to a strictly 
mouse ration? 

Asa boy, I used to hunt cougars, coyotes 
and wildcats with a government hunter on 
the Kaibah Plateau in .southern Utah. Ho 
killed over 600 cougars alone in 10 years. 
The mule deer multiplied thereafter so fast 
that they wiped out their own forage, 
forced ranchers to remove cattle from the 
area, and degenerated into starving, dis- 
ease-carrying wrecks. So I am as leery of 
the.se predator-exterminating writers as I 
am of the armchair blokes who claim that 
predatory animals either cannot or will not 
kill anything but sick or crippled quarry. 

There are many other fallacies in the Gil- 
ligan survey. It admits that the .study was 
confined to only 123 nests actually located 
and watched in a four square-mile area in a 
favorable pheasant region that must have 
carried a much larger number of nests that 
were too well concealed to be found by 
humans. Many such nests may have come 
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through to produce chick.®, even though 
most of the chicks may later have been 
killed by all sorts of cause.®. 

I honestly think that Oilligan, and per- 
haps -some of the SI editorial sta/T, could 
profit by some of the really great field work 
done on game by men such as Durward 
Allen. Edmin.ster, and Grainge in the i)ast 
10 years. Allen’s Wildlife Leunaj is the 
best argument I've seen yet on the fact 
that adequate co%-er, year-round food and 
nainrtil increase arc a much better solution 
to the game shortage than small-bag lim- 
its, predator-extermination and artificial 
stocking. Food and cover are VITAL. 

Some of the people Gilligan (juotes just 
make no sense whatever— such as the guy 
who claimed that Hudson River pheasants, 
with their Mongolian ancestry, just weren’t 
equipped to deal with American foxes. Asia 
swarms with foxes and other i)redatory 
mammals and birds quite as lethal as any- 
thing we can offer. Yet the pheasant.® have 
flourished throughout Asia for a long time 
now, thanks to ample cover and abundant 
food and freedom from the meddlings of 
theorists of either the predator-killer or 
the fox-eats-nothing-but-mice schools of 
thought. 

In Maine last .summer, half-wild hou.se 
cats had become a terrible scourge on young 
and nesting grouse. In O.xford County, in 
two weeks, I shot 12 cats, all of them more 
than a mile from any dwelling. .\11 were 
plump and prosp<*roua from their chip- 
munk and bird diets. Game wardens up 
there who know their business tolil me that 
foxes, goshawks and other native predators 
were not worth considering as grouze haz- 
ards compared with cats, prolonged rainy 
weather and parasites. The only natural 
predator they felt in need of drastic con- 
trol was the raccoon, and only a renewed 
market for coonskin furs is likely to bring 
much improvement in that .situation. 

I'm not bickering for SI to become a cru- 
-sading sheet, God knows, but as a new 
magazine with a big circulation in such a 
controversial field as sports and outdoor 
life, 1 think it might pay off to carry a few 
pieces on game management by men such 
as Allen, who know what they are talking 
about. 

George Dock, Jk. 

New York 

• An excellent idea. Dr. Durward .Allen, 
eminent ecologist, formerly in charge 
of wildlife investigation on agricultural 
lands for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and associate professor of wild- 
life management at Purdue University, 
will present the ecologist's view in SI, 
Nov. 22 .— Ed. 

IT NEEDED TO BE SAID 

Sirs; 

Your article by Mr. Edmun<l Gilligan en- 
titled The Foxeii That S'rrer Eat Fbrasanis 
is a message that has needed to he said (or 
the last 25 years. 

Mr. Gilligan has handled the subject as 
only he could and you are to be congratu- 
lated for printing it. Well done. . . . 

I personally have some money I would 
like to use to distribute reprints of this 
article near and far. . . . 

Manly F. Miner 
The Jack Miner MigraUvry Bird 
Foundation Inc. 

Kingsville, Ontario 


WHERE CAN THEY COMPETE? 

Sirs: 

Mr. Canham is oh, so right in labeling 
the fact that we don’t even compete regu- 
larly in .six Olympic events as a “serious 
oversight.” Only rarely in America is com- 
petition conducted in the hop-step-and- 
jump, steeplecha.se, 400-meter hurdles, 
hammer throw, 5,000- and 10,000-meter 
runs. It is no wonder then that .America 
sometimes makes a rather poor showing in 
most of these events. 

As Don Canham points out, many of our 
best athletes retire before their prime. The 
Russians this summer inquired about Olym- 
pic 400-hurdle winner Charley Moore and 
were amazed to hear that he was no longer 
running. Many of our be.®t runner.s and 
throwers retire early, not because they arc 
tired of competition, but because they can’t 
find it. There are fairly good track programs 
in New York and California, and to a le.s.s- 
er extent here in Chicago (although com- 
petition opportunities in this area are in- 
creasing!, but on the whole the graduated 
athlete has to look hard and long to find 
sufficient competition. 

The solution to this problem Ls by no 
means simple, nor Ls it a.® difficult as might 
be expected. Many colleges and towns 
sponsor large relay meets in the spring. If 
clubs and unattached athletes were allowed 
to compete, even if only in one or two open 
events {and some of the meets do allow this 
already;, there would be more incentive for 
the runner and thrower to continue com- 
peting after leaving the inior.scholastic pro- 
gram. 

H.\i. Higdon, President 
U. of Chicago Track Club 

Chicago 

INDIVIDUAL FANATICISM 

Sirs: 

As a member of (he last Olympic team 
I read and was favorably impres.sed with 
your article, Will U'lii Ike 1956 

Olympics. I hope that many more articles 
will appear on track and field. They should 
stimulate interest and help to solve the 
problem. 



BACKUS IN ACTION 


Last summer I toured Europe on a per- 
sonally financed development tour, com- 
peting in my event. At present, individual 
fanaticism is the only means available to 
overcome the problem. However, few 
youngsters would be willing to sacrifi<-e in 
the same. way. 

Track officials in Europe are amazed at 
our lack of programing for our youth, par- 


ticularly in view of what they consider the 
tremendous wealth of material in thi.s coun- 
try. We are preoccupied with big money 
and profes-sional sports. Still, we should be 
able to organize some track and field pro- 
gram to fill the need. Articles like Can- 
ham's are a step in the right direction. 

Bob Backus 


New York 


• Bob Backus, former Tufts track- 
and-field star, recently captured unoffi- 
cial U.S. records by tossing 35-pound 
weight 63 ft., 5 in.— ED. 


RUSSIAN RECORDS 

Sirs: 

Don Canham’s warning (SI, Oct. 251 
that we face a very strong po.ssibility of 
suffering our first track and field defeat, by 
Russia, in the 1956 Olympic Games in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, should not be taken 
lightly. . . , Toward this effort they have 
made tremendous strides. 

To illustrate the Soviet advancement, a 
comparison can be made of their national 
records in the 19 standard Olympic events 
for the years indicated. In 1946 the oldest 
U.S.S.R. record in the books dated back to 
19.18. All the present records were made 
since 1950, with the exception of the high 
jump, which Ls of 1948 vintage. To further 
emphasize Russia’s improvement, 1 0 of the 
present record.® were made this year. Ac- 
tually the American national record.® are 
superior in 14 events, but they extend back 
through some twenty years. 


lOO-mei.er <lush 
20n-mpliT ilash 
40r(-ni<-U'r run 
SOO-mclcr run 
1.500-mcter run 
o.OOft-meter run 
run 

:),()(IO-meter 
steeplechase 
llO-meter 
high liurdlc.s 
•lon-melcr mi- 


1946 

10.6 sec. 

21.6 •’ 

48.6 ” 
1:52.4 ” 
3:53.2 ■■ 

14:37.0 ” 
3«-.35,2 

9:13.0 ” 

14.6 ” 


1954 

10.3 see. 
21.1 •' 

46.1 ” 
1;4!).6 " 
3;4.S.2 " 

13;.51.8 ” 
29:21.4 '• 

8:48.6 ” 

14.1 ” 


(bum hurdles 
High Jump 
Javelin Throw 
Hammer 
Throw 

Discus Throw 
Shot Put 
Hop. Step & 
Jum|> 

Pole Vault 
Hrnad Jump 
•Decathlon 


55.8 ' 
6' 4'.," 
226' 6‘," 

179' S’*' 
166’ a’-n" 
52' 11'," 


50' 2" 

14' IG' 
24’ .'cU' 
'085 Points 


50,4 ’■ 
6 ' 6 *,' 
256' 6N" 

207' fl'tfe" 
179' 2 "4" 
56' S's" 


.53' 3' 

14' TS" 
24' 8's* 
7959 Points' 


Russia still has two more years to pre- 
pare, while the United States is at a stand- 
still in -some events. For instance, in the 
40fl-meter medium hurdles, former Amer- 
ican Olympic Champion.® Glenn Hardin, 
Charles Moore and Roy Cochran are now 
ranked in that order behind the Russian 
pair, Yuriy Lituyev and Anatoliy Yulin, 
in the world’s all-time best performance 
list. In the United States this event is con- 
tested in just a few relay carnivals, some 
sectional and all National AAU Champion- 
ships, and by the NCAA only during Olym- 
pic years. ... An American athlete Ls 
lucky if he can participate twi<« during the 
.season in one of those so-called odd events, 
whereas the Russians compete week after 
week in the full Olympic program. . . . 

Robert A. Gilmore, M. Sgt., USAF 
Great Falls AFB, Mont. 


'*1934 scoring system 


•JOVEMBER 15. 1954 
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HOME 1$ THE HUNTER 


Sirs; 

Sic, Sic Oct. 25, page 26, 10 hunters, 
11 deer. Who’s embarrassed? 

John C. Cotton 

Ashland, Ore. 



NORBERT SCHEMANSKY 
vs. POTS AND BUMS 

Sirs; 

In the October 18th issue, one line in 
the column Memo From The Publisher 
stands out in my mind. Quote; “But, in 
general, sports are to look at,” True 
enough, but look at your Americans today 
and what do you see? Pots. Yup, they’ve 
gone to pot. The great American .sport 
scene, a bottle of brew and a television set. 
Ah. but we’re all experts on boxing, ba.se- 
ball, football and what have you. We watch 
a boxer take a licking for ten rounds and 
curse him because he lo.9t. “Why, the lousy 
bum, I coulda taken ’im myself. He 
shouldna fought; he ain’t in shape.” Then 
we get up off our fat seats and puff to the 
car to run 50 feet down the street for a 
pack of butts. So it’s fitting that SI would 
make a hit with us; we can read about it 
without any more effort than sending in a 
check for a subscription. 

I like the magazine very much and when 
I tell you that 1 find only one fault with it 
and explain what it is, the reaction from 
you people will probably be what I expect. 
How about publishing some stories and pic- 
ture.s on the .sport of WEIGHT LIFTING? 
Oh, ye.s, there is a mention in Scokebu.^kd 
of weight lifting, about 35 words. Don’t get 
me wrong, 1 go for all sports but weight 
lifting happens to interest me becau.se 1 do 
it in my own home to keep in .shape--not 
for competition. 



MEET MR. SCHEMANSKY 

Everyone knows Ted Williams, but who 
has heard of Norbert Schemansky, Guglie- 
mi, but how about Dave Sheppard? Yet .all 
are tops in their field of .sports. I do realize 


that ba.seball, football, basketball and 
hockey and boxing are followed by millions, 
while weight lifting is not. But then name 
one sports magazine that will give this 
sport a play. You cannot name one. So how 
about it? A little mention of weight lifting 
and maybe a couple of the champions in 
pictures? 

Edward J. Sclxlv 
West Springfield, Mass. 



MEET MR. SHEPPARD 


the Breed, as set up by the American Ken- 
nel Club, “Ear.s set low and hanging close 
to the head. The leather long, wide, and 
heavily feathered — when drawn forward 
almost reaches the nose.” You can see that 
these dogs cannot truly represent the breed. 

The harm done the breed of poodle.s ha.s 
been tremendous through this national 
publicity, as the photographs stimulalecJ 
interest in the parti-colors, which as stated 
above, are disqualified in the official Stand- 
ard for Poodles as set up by the American 
Kennel Club. We feel that it wa.s unfortu- 
nate that in your first article on a breed of 
dog you should have printed something so 
contrary to the best interests of that breed 
and did not check your story with someone 
qualified to give you the facts. 

Mrs. J. a. M.\son, Secretary 
The Poodle Club of America 
Pine Orchard, Conn. 

• The Poodle Club of America’s re- 
strictive standards notwithstanding, 
the fact is that parti-colored poodles 
are becoming increasingly popular and 
poodle breeders are currently doing a 
thriving parti-colored business.— ED. 


• But who’s Gugliemi?— ED. 

COMPLETE MISREPRESENTATION 

Sirs: 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of The Poodle Club of America a 
resolution was pa.s.sed that, as the Parent 
Club for the breed, a letter be written to 
you, as publishers of SI, with following 
comments regarding Si’s Sept. 6 article 
entitled, iVeif Voy«e for an Old Favorile. 

Some of the pictures u.sed completely 
misrepre.sented the breeil. For instance, 
there is not one picture on page.s 26 and 27 
at the top of the page that shows a poodle 
with a small, oval eye, such as is called for 
in the ideal poodle. 

The la.st sentence under the photograph 
on page 29 is a fallacy. Certainly, since this 
dog is a mismark, one of the three dis(]ual- 
ification.s in the breed, he is not representa- 
tive. Also, quoting from the Standard for 


THANKS 

sirs: 

THANKS. 

JOSEl’IUNB .ABERCROMBIE 
VERSAILLES, KV. 

• You’re welcome.— ED. 


I STILL MAINTAIN 


Sirs: 

After years of insulting remarks about 
the appearance of my Class E Inland Lakes 
racing scow, the “St'renade,” I, like other 
scow sailors, was very happy to read the 
results of the “One-of-a-kind” series (SI, 
Oct. 11). Also regarding “the exaggerating 
propensities” of the Middlewe.slcrners 
(19 th Hole, SI, Oct. 18), I must .still 
maintain that in the “Serenade” I reached 
25 mph as reported by one of our Lagoon 
Beach Y acht Club members. . . . 

Art Konki.e 


Chicago 
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MacNAUGHTON'S 


This Superb Canadian 
Whisky is available in 
the Beautiful Decanter 
at No Extra Cost 




^famui S^Kdmti) tc jlmiim 

MacNAUGHTON’S CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY, A BIEND. 86.8 PROOF • SCHENIEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK. N. Y. 





/fiu/Prfcel 


‘■'GGet]- 


L/GG£7: 


It’s the FILTER that Counts 
and L&M has the Best! 




L&Ms have already won the quick- 
est, most enthusiastic nation-wide 
acceptance a cigarette ever had, 
Now, L&M comes to you in king- 
size, too . . . the same great cigarette 
— at the same low price as regular. 

In either size — only L&M Filters 
give you the Miracle Tip— the effec- 


tive filtration you need. You get 
much more flavor — much less nico- 
tine — a light and mild smoke. Re- 
member, it’s the filter that counts 
. . . and L«fM has the best! 

Today, buy L&Ms king-size or 
regular . . . they’re JUST WHAT THE 
DOCTOR ORDERED! 


EM KING SIZE 


AMERICA’S HIGHEST QUALITY FILTER CIGARETTE 


OR REGULAR! 


© Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 



